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PREFACE. 

'^What man dares," I have heard it said that, ^'Authors 
dare," but I should like to see the author of the present 
century who dare refuse his publisher when he demands a 
preface. 

My publisher demands a preface for this, the second 
issue of my little brochure on Yacht Sailing. 

Animated by the spirit of my critics, he disarms the 
objection I had to perpetrating a preface, as stated in the 
first issue, by informing me that the title must be changed, 
and that the reason thereof should necessarily be stated 
in an explanatory preface. 

"His eye sublime declaring rule absolute," (the pub- 
lisher's I beg to observe,) leaves me no other alternative 
than to give his rivulet of type scope to meander over 
the beautiful page, throwing myself on the readers' kind 
indulgence for the meadow of margin. 

** Yarns for Green Hands!" quoth one of my friendly 

critics, " What a title ! — there is more than mere yams or 
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Vl PREFACE. 

anecdotes in the book, he should have given it a more 
appropriate title!" "Yarns for Green Hands!" quoth 
a vould'be purchaser, " I don't like being taken for a 
Green Hand, so I shan't ask for it!" And then my worthy 
publisher begins pelting me with admonitory hints neatly 
enveloped in English grammar, so that between both, gen- 
tle reader, I must ask you to accept this — the second 
issue — under the title of " The Yacht Sailor!" 

When first venturing to oflfer it for the perusal of yachts- 
men, I was tenacious of giving offence to veterans of far 
more experience than perhaps I shall ever attain, and I 
therefore addressed it more particularly to the Tyro in 
yachting knowledge; but the kind whole-hearted acknow- 
ledgment by many of the elder brethren that there is some- 
thing in it, beyond mere yarns for a tyro, and that the 
book was worthy of a more characteristic title, has engen- 
dered a wish to comply with their desires; so that I now 
launch the little bark anew, premising that although regis- 
tered under a different name, the cargo has been shipped 
with a due regard to the approval bestowed upon the 
previous one. 

VANDERDECKEN. 
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SI^ANDING AMD RVSimSiG BI&C^UK^, BCAJKB| STC. 
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Main shrouds 


28 


Fore downhaul 


2 


Topmast shrouds 


29 


Jib downhaul 
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Topmast stay 


30 


Gaff-topsail bowline 


4 


Forestay 


31 


Gaff-topsail bowline bridle 
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Banner pennants 


82 


Signal halyards 


6 


Banners 


33 


Dead eyes and shroud Ian* 
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Banner tackles 




yards 
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Bobstay 


34 


Sheer pole 
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Bobstay tackle 


35 


Bowsprit gammon iron 


10 


Bowsprit slirouds 


86 


Channels and chain plates 


11 


Bowsprit shroud tackles 


37 


Bowsprit bitts and windlass 


12 


Peak halyards 


38 


Mainmast 


13 


Main or throat halyards 


39 


Topmast 


14 


Eyes of the rigging 


40 


Gaff-topsail yard 


15 


Balloon jib halyards 


41 


Gaff 


16 


Working jib halyards 


42 


Boom 


17 


Fore halyards 


43 


Saddle of boom with spider 


18 


Gaff-topsail halyards 




hoop 


19 


Jib^ sheets 


44 


Cross-trees 


20 


Fore-sheets 


45 


Jib traveller 


21 


Main-sheets 


46 


Gaff-topsail tye trayeUer 


22 


Gaff-topsail-sheet 


47 


Masthead cap 


23 


Boom topping lifts 


48 


Truck 


24 


Gaff-topsail cleW-line 


49 


Stem.— Cutwater 


25 


Topmast backstay — used 


50 


Stem-post and rudder 




when running off a wind 


51 


Tiller 


26 


Topmast backstay tackle 


52 


Quarter timber head 


27 


Peak downhaul and ensign 
halyards 







One, Port bow. — Two, Port beam.— TVcc, Port quarter. And for 
the starboard side of the yessel, Starboard bow, beam, and quarter. 
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MAUrBAlU—A. 
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Peak-earing 






33 


Head-earing 
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Main-tack 


34 


Yard-lacing 
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Main-tack tackle 


35 


Masthead lacing 
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Main-tack tricing line 
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Nock, or throat 




FORBSAIL.— C. 
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Peak 
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Clew 


36 


Foretack 
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Head 


37 


Clew 
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Leach 


38 


Head 
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Luff 


39 


Foot 


10 


Foot 


40 


Luff 


11 


Firatreef 


41 


Leach 


12 


Second reef 


42 


Reef knittles, or points 


13 


Tliird reef 


43 


Keef cringles 


14 


Close reef 


44 


Foretack tackle rore through 


15 


Balance reef— seldom seen in 




a sheave in stem-head 




yachts 


45 


Foresail lacing, or hanks, or 


16 


Strengthening pieces 




horn thimhles 


17 


First, second, third, and 








close reef cringles 




Jib.— D. 


18 


First and second reef pen- 




1 

1 




nants roTe 


46 


Tack hooked on to the tra- 


19 


Main dew lashing, or chdw 




Teller 




trayeller on the hoom 


47 


Clew 


20 


Mast hoops and seizings 


48 


Head 


21 


Luff cringles 


49 


Foot 


22 


Gaff lacing 


50 


Luff 


23 


Peak earing 


51 


Leach 


24 


Beef knittles, or points 

GAFF*TorSAIL.~B. 


52 


Inhaul of the trayeller 


25 


Head 




SUHDBIBS. 


26 


Peak 






27 


Clew 


63 


Reef tackle cleat and eye 


28 


Foot 




holt 


29 


Tack 


54 


Tnmhler to the jaws of gaff 


30 


Lnff 


55 


Mast rope of the topmast 


31 


Leach 


56 


Beef-earing hee blocks 
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THE YACHT SAILOR. 



YARN I. 



M 'Tis my Tocatioii, Hal; 'tis no sin for a man to labonr in hia 
Tocation."— King Hbnbt IV. 

Thesb chapters were originally written with the view of 
assisting the youthful aspirant to £aime ** upon the vasty 
deep," in becoming a thorough practical amateur sailor. 

In stating this I must hope for the kind indulgence of 
such of the Elder Brethren of the Yachting Trinity Estab- 
lishment as may honour my little work with a perusal , to 
those who have mastered the mysteries of yacht sailing I 
would not presume to offer information ; it is for the tyro in 
the art I have written, and to him I have addressed myself* 
I have been induced to do so &x)m having known many 
yachtsmen to be puzzled at the commencement of their 
career for some plain instructions as to the handling of 
yachts, the management of crews, and other details, that 
matured experience alone seemed capable of afifording. 

The favorable reception accorded to this work, induces 
the thought that my hope of proving useful amongst my 
brethren of the wave has not been altogether delusive. 

The great yearly increase in the number and tonnage of 
yachts, proves that yacht sailing, the noblest of our British 
sports, is becoming, as it should be,2the great national pas- 
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2 TARN8 FOB OREEN HANDS. 

time of a great maritime nation ; the magnificent fleet of 
vessels that now display the colours of the various royal 
clubs may challenge any other country in the world to pro- 
duce their equal, whilst the gallant exploits of such adven- 
turous yachtsmen as Lieutenant Sheddon, the Bev. Mr. 
Hughes, Lord Dufferin, Mr. Lament, and a host of others 
as equally distinguished, would indicate that the mantle of 
the sea-kings has worthily descended to the sons of the 
islands of the sea. England may proudly point to her 
pleasure navy as one of the great nurseries of the indomi- 
table spirit that ever shall maintain her supremacy as mis- 
tress of the ocean. 

With these few preliminary ** shakings loose of my can- 
vas •• I shall at once get underweigh with my subject, and 
by your leave kind reader, we shall proceed to business at 
once. 

You have no doubt read the excellent and valuable works 
on " Navcd Architecture^'' by Lord Robert Montagu ; on 
*' TacUs and Yacht Building^'* by the late lamented Mr. 
Philip Marett ; Mr. Steel ; Mr. Feake ; and that splendid 
work by Mr. J. TV. Griffiths, of New York. These works 
treat on building, ballasting, masting, rigging, and can- 
vassing of yachts, particularly those of Lord Montagu, and 
Mr. Marett ; but the want I have often felt myself, was, 
that of some little brochure that would give a young yachts- 
man a few practical hints as to the best method of becom- 
ing a good amateur sailor, and to enable him after some 
practice to handle his vessel whilst cruising, or during a 
race : therefore, with a view of endeavouring to supply his 
want I ventured to write this work. 



FORE-AND-AFT AKD SQUARE RIG. 3 

« Dana's Manual" " The Kedge Anchor,'' and all the 
works that have been published on seamanship, treat chiefly, 
I may say wholly, on that branch of it which appertains 
to squaxe^'rigged vessels, that is, to vessels whose principal 
sails are spread upon yards which are hoisted on the masts 
transversely to the keel of the ship. I have never met 
with any work which treats solely upon the handling of 
vessels whose sails are set by means of booms, gaSis, and 
. yards, hoisted on the mast or masts fore and aft, or in 
the line of the vessel's keel: the handling of both classes 
of vessels, in theory and practice, are essentially dififerent, 
inasmuch as the sails of a square-rigged vessel are mooe 
in number, and their propelling power more diffusely placed 
over the body to be moved than in a fore-and-after, 
whereas in the latter the motive power is concentrated, 
and consequently exercises a more powerful and immediate 
effect: the rules of seamanship therefore hid down for the 
former are seldom applicable, and in many cases if applied 
would be totally at variance with the results to be desired ; 
in fact, in the important details they are quite inapplicable 
from much of the gear being rove and worked differently ; 
and to produce the required effects in moments of emer- 
gency would be quite ineffectual. 

A square-rigged sailor has been quite at sea (to use a 
common phrase here singularly applicable,) in a fore*9^4* 
aft rigged vessel, whilst on the contrary, experienced and 
steady fore-fuid'aft seamen have turned out with a very little 
practice, the flower of the crew on board brigs, barques, 
and ships. 

The r^4Son of this may be, that from the greatly concen- 
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trated motive power exercised by the large sails set on board 
cutters and schooners; the skill, experience, and instaBtane- 
ous action required in handling them, brings all the mental 
and boldilj resources into constant activity, whereas in a 
square-rigged vessel canvas may be handled more progres- 
sively and easily in times of danger, and there is not such 
an indispensibly combined action of mind, and body; but in 
a fore-and-aft rigged craft, in the majority of cases, thought 
and action must be instantaneous, or the most disastrous 
results may ensue. 

The instruction to be derived from books of this descrip- 
tion, will be found to be of little avail to a man who wishes 
to become a thorough cutter sailor, and to a yachtsman 
worse than useless, as they tend to involve him in a laby- 
rinth of technicalities, which even if he takes the labour of 
mastering will scarcely be found of much, if any, practical 
utility ; nay, will have the effect of giving him a distaste for 
the acquirement of that knowledge which alone will serve 
him as a yachtsman, givii^ birth to the erroneous impres- 
tion that the rules applicable to one class of seamanship is 
applicable to all, which having tried he becomes disheartened 
by failure, and for want of a little insight into the peculiari- 
ties of his case, yields to what appears to be an insurmount- 
able difiScuIty, believes that unless he has served a regular 
apprenticeship to the sea, he cannot become acquainted with 
even the rudiments of seamanship, and instead of command- 
ing and working his little vessel, as some perseverance and 
common schoolboy application will speedily enable him to 
do, becomes a passenger for the pleasure and accommoda- 
tion of his own crew; men to whom in education and intel- 



PURCHASING A TACBT. 6 

lect he is, or ought to be, immeasurably superior, and in 
physical powers, endurance, and personal courage, when put 
to the test, will never be found inferior. 

I must not however over-run my distance at the com- 
mencement, and will therefore, as storytellers phrase it 
" begin at the beginning." 

The purchase and management of your first command I 
will presume to offer you some hints about. Commencing 
your yachting career, my young friend, I would strongly 
recommend jou to use caution. B^in with a small craft, 
say from five to eight tons, because thereby at ^mall expense 
you will be enabled to judge whether the sea and its pas- 
times suit you, not only in a physical, but in a pecuniaiy 
point of view. Buy, don't build. Chips are like bricks and 
mortar; once you get into them, it is remarkably hard work 
to get out. There are plenty of small vessels suitable to a 
beginner always to be had. Do not bother your head about 
speed ; if it can be obtained of course so much the better. 
As to appearance, a pint of paint, a pound of putty, and a 
few particles of good taste will convert a lumbering-looking 
shrimper into a regular Mosquito clipper. Whatever size 
she is, see that she is rigged as a regular cutter yacht — that 
is, with mainsail, foresail, jib, and gaflf-topsail. You have 
seen a craft that pleases you ; appoint a day with the party 
who has honafde the sale of her, and let her be laid up in 
dock, or on a shore that will be high and dry at low water, 
where you can walk round and examine her. I would always 
prefer essamining the hull first, as no matter what may be 
the excellence of spars, canvas, and gear, nothing to my 
mind will compensate for a rotten, strained, or patched up 
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vessel. If she is coppered you must examine it narrowly ; it 
will tell its own tales, unless a smart shipwright has gone 
over it as the water fell, previously to your coming down, a 
trick which I have known to be played ere now. If she has 
been ashore and bumped on a reef or hard sand, her fidse 
keel will show it by either being torn or jagged, or else new 
pieces let in ; and if she has suffered any damage in her 
framework, her copper will exhibit a series of wrinkles in th^ 
immediate locality of the injury ; so look out for wrinkles in 
her copper carefully all over. Sometimes faint wrinkles will 
driginate from the frame of the vessel working whilst she. 
has been hard carried on; such a vessel I would be very 
chary of. Examine the copper along the water-line, as 
there it decays first owing to the alternate action of the wind 
and water ; see that there are no wrinkles along the hood* 
ends, or where the planking joins the stem, as she may have 
run stem on to a weightier craft, or to a pier; examine 
carefully the stem post, the rudder post, and rudder &sten* 
ings. Should there be any red weeps, in any part of the 
copper, they will point out iron fastenings in the bottom 
planking which will speedily decay. Any other description 
of weeps, or, to speak more plainly — ^water making its way 
out of the vessel, will indicate leaks ; if they be very con- 
siderable they are serious, but in moderation I should not 
!nind them, as moderate leakage in a vessel keeps her sweet 
and clean; it necessitates her being pumped out occasionally; 
but if she be too tight a vessel the pumps are never thought 
of, and you have a regular poison bath of bilge water con- 
stantly giving up its baleful vapour. 

I have seen in some new vessels, particularly those built 
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of iron, a stop cock let into the stem below the water -line, 
so that the vessel could be flooded and pumped out occasion"^ 
ally, in order to guard against bilge water. 

Above the copper note well any straining that appears in 
the wake of the chain plates ; see that the seam where the 
sheer strake joins the covering board, and all that part 
commonly called the top-sides, is well caulked, as well as 
just where the copper joins the bends ; the bends will show 
for themselves ; but many a yacht have I seen half full of 
water when she got into a heavy sea, from n^lect of th^ 
above precaution. 

You now get on board, and have some pQrtion of the bal- 
last below removed so as to get at her flooring timbers ; ex-** 
amine her forward, amidships, and aft; have a strong-bladed 
knife with you, with which to test the flooring timbers in 
various places for dry or wet rot ; have a good overhaul of 
the breasthcok forward — large vessels have more than one : 
the breasthook is the *' knee " of wood or iron which binds 
the stringers, planking, and stem piece. If you can get at 
the top timbers through which the bottom bolts of the chain 
plates are driven, examine them well, that they are neither 
split nor dry rotten ; also all the top timbers along each side. 
You will observe inside just beneath the deck, strong beams 
bolted along the top timbers fore and aft the vessel on both 
sides ; these are called the stringers, and bear the same re* 
lation to the top frame of the vessel that tlie keel and keelson 
do to the flooring frame. These stringers should be strictly 
examined ; they are very liable to become decayed, as if the 
water ways on deck are not kept properly caulked, and payed, 
Vet gets down upon the stringers* and rots them accordingly: 
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examine the deck beams, the mast beams particularly; any 
working or struning that makes itself apparent in these, 
or in the bulk-beads, betrays, as the doctors say, a hard 
spent life and a weakly constitution. Whilst you are ex- 
amining below do not overlook the mast, see that it is 
stepped in a properly secured step on the keelson, or in 
the metal keelson itself, and that the spar is not tongued 
below the deck, of which the presence of iron bands upon it 
will appnze you. Before you leave see that the pumps and 
private closet both work well, for <m them much of health 
and comfort depends at sea. 

Next ascend ^on deck Mr. Tyro, examine the bulwark 
stanchions along the covering board, that they are all sound, 
the water ways that they are properly caulked, and payed, 
also the seams of the deck, for nothing is more wretched 
and comfortless than a leaky lid to your ship ; take proper 
note that the skylights are tight, and that they are made 
with grooved channels in the frame, so that the leakage 
caused by capillary attraction, when they are closed down 
in wet and stormy weather, may be carried off on deck; 
and not down into the cabin. Be careful that the counter 
timbers are sound where they join the deck; such an abomi- 
nation as lockers aft, with a taSrail deck or seat, should 
never be permitted--or at least, if it is, it should be made 
of oak grating, moveable. Lockers aft on deck become re- 
ceptacles for every sort of dirt and rubbish, and engender 
dampness, mildew, and rot; so if they exist, when you pur- 
chase, have them knocked away as soon as possible. 

Next proceed to examine the spars, and previously to your 
so doing I may as well enlighten you as to how you will 
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know a sprung spar; longitudinal cracks in a spar are 
always visible, and are of no consequence, unless they en- 
large to a preposterous extent; but when you see a little, 
wavy, sneaking, black-looking customer crossing any portion 
of a spar transversely, like a wet hair laid across, seldom 
more than from half to three-quarters of an inch in a right 
line of extent, that is the plague spot that dooms the good 
stick to destruction. Examine, therefore, the mainmast 
above the deck, above the saddle, and just below where the 
gaff works ; the mast-head may be sprung at the hounds, 
this you cannot get at in consequence of the rigging, but if 
it is * badly sprung it will rake aft considerably with the 
weight of the mainsai], so get the weight of the latter upon 
it by means of the halyards and it will tell its own tale. 
If wet lodges about the eyes of the rigging it likewise tends 
to rot the mast as well as the rope, this you can pretty 
correctly judge from appearance, and the mast will be soft 
and spongy in the nip of the rope. 

The topmast, if sprung, will be generally found so just 
above the mast-head cap ; the bowsprit just outside of the 
gammon iron, or as some professionals call it, the *' cranch 
"iron;" and the boom in the slings, or from about three to 
six feet from the jaws. 

See that the bee blocks and sheaves, reef cleat, and boom 
jaws are sound ; that the jaws of the gaff, the topsail-sheet 
cheek block and sheave, the topsail-sheet leading block, 
and the main-tack tricing-line block are all in their places; 
that the upper and lower peak and main halyard blocks 
are all in good working order ; back out one of their pins, 
and examine what sort of sheaves they have got, whether 
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all brass with patent friction rollers, which are the best, or 
plain lignum vit®, coaked with metal. Observe closdy the 
main-sheet blocks and their straps, that they are sound 
and in good working order ; look well at the bowsprit gear 
blocks, and the dead eyes of the main rigging; take especial 
care that the topmast fids, unfids and houses with freedom, 
and that the heel of it does not jam in the collar of the fore- 
stay ; mind well that the topsail halyard works kindly in 
sheave and score at the topmast head, and, above all things, 
that the standing part or tie, is fitted with a fireely working 
traveller on the topmast; the truck should be fitted with four 
stout small brass sheaves, two for double signal halyards, 
and a pair of spare ones for fore and aft halyards to dress 
ship when required. 

Proceed we now to the standing and running rigging, — 
the standing rigging properly speaking comprises the main 
shrouds, mast head pennants, and fore stay; the running 
rigging comprises the topmast shrouds, topmast stay, and 
bowsprit shrouds, the halyards, sheets, runners, and tackles. 
Latterly, galvanised iron wire has in a great measure su- 
perseded hemp for standing rigging. In my succeeding 
yarns to you, I will say something more relative to it; but 
at present, I presume we are dealing with hemp; if the 
shrouds appear to have been frequently blacked over, and 
if the intervals of the strands are pretty well filled up with 
blacking stuff, you may look out : should the shroud be 
wormed, if the worming is well hardened in and nearly hid- 
den there with the blacking, it is ditto repeated; good honest 
rope will always have a wholesome, clean-looking, well- 
defined appearance, and when you unlay or untwist the 
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strands, it will have a fresh look and wholesome sweet smell 
inside: sometimes a yacht will receive a gang of new rigging 
previously to being put into the * market for sale, and then 
you will be favoured with a spicy account of all the improv- 
ments that have been made in her, including aU new rrnt- 
ning and sending rigging : beware of this, finr sometimes 
the new rigging consists of what is called iwics^aid rope, or 
old rope picked in pieces, re-made, worked up, and dressed 
on the outside of each yam with new toppings^ such rigging 
may be known by its soft feel, by a sour odour, and by its 
being heavily charged with tar ; when a heavy strain comes 
upon any part of it, the tar drops out like rain. Of the 
running rigging look out particularly for the topmast and 
bowsprit rigging, the main and peak halyards, main sheet, 
fore, and jib halyards, runners and tackles, bobstay fall, and 
jib, and fore sheets. If these ropes are very much bleached, 
and look thin and spent, and when you untwist them they 
feel hard and wiry, and crackle drily like hay or straw 
they are not worth much ; whereas, on the contrary, if they 
are good and sound, the yams will stand out like wire in 
the strands, the strands will feel firm yet elastic in the rope, 
and when you untwist them they will creah not orackkj and 
the fine rich smell of the good honest hemp and tar will 
speedily convince you what a good rope is* 
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''Now, hoist the anchor, matei— mnd let the sails 
Gire their hroad hosom to the huzom wind, 
like lass that woo's a loyer."— AiroH. 

I MUST now warn jou against haying anything to do 
with a clincher built vessel. Remember, Mr« Tyro* there 
are two distinct methods of building vessels, viz. carvel and 
clincher. The carvel build is that in which the edges of 
the outside planks are brought together flush with each 
other, and present a perfectly smooth surface ; whereas in 
the clincher build the upper plank in each streak overlaps 
the lower one, and presents a serrate surface. The reasons 
I hold for preferring the carvel to clincher are these, viz: 
carvel presents a surface for high speed, can be more readily 
coppered, more easily repaired by removing injured planking, 
and creates no disagreeable noise in its passage through the 
water. Clincher presents a surface of much greater proper-- 
tional resistance, consequently adverse to high speed; is 
possessed, however, of greater proportional buoyancy in a 
seaway ; can be coppered, but is very troublesome ; is very, 
difScult to repair, as two or three planks may have to be 
removed to repair one. When the " lands," or joinings of 
the planks, become bad, and the fastenings begin to work in 
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them, it is almost impossible to keep her caulked; added to 
which, in passing through the water, she creates such a 
row ! — Oh, Moses ! 

I forgot to mention in mj last some particulars about 
that &tal disease to which yachts are subject, viz. dry rot, 
for, once that sets in to, any great extent, farewell to your 
ship. I am fully convinced that there are many men at the 
present moment cruising about in blissful ignorance of the 
state of their little ship's constitution. Dry rot is produced 
in the timber itself, and is neither more nor less than the 
dormant juice or sap, which, under peculiar circumstances 
of heat or warm dampness, generates a destructive fungus, 
which leaves the timber externally, apparently sound, but a 
mass of rotteimess at the core. It is very minute and deadly 
in its action. Frequent and free ventilation is a good anti- 
dote. 

If you can come at the builder of a vessel that you are 
about to buy, and ascertain from him what time of the year 
the timber of which her frame is composed was cut down, 
you may arrive at some conjecture as to her soundness. 
Timber cut in the months of September, October, Novem* 
ber, and December will be free of sap, and consequently 
almost certain to be clear of the cause of dry rot ; whereas 
timber cut in the months of February, March, April, May, 
or June, will be safe to be full of sap, no matter what 
amount of seasoning it may get, and if a vessel is not con* 
stantly ventilated that is built of such, she is sure to go. 
The reason why timber growers object to cut trees in the 
winter months is that they would lose the bark, which in* 

creases the value of the tree by about a fifth ; but in olden 

c 
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times they used to bark the trees all standing iiy;he spring, 
and cut them down the ensuing winter, and there are many 
records in the naval dockyards to show that timber thus cut 
is the most durable of any. 

The suit of canvas will consist of a mainsail, a trysail for 
stormy weather, a foresail, three or four jibs, and two gaff- 
topsails; these are quite sufficient for you to commence 
with. Upon examination of this canvas, if you observe little 
black spots on a sail, with a faint margin around, beware 
of them, they indicate mildew, and are the dry rot of canvas, 
although proceeding from a different cause. Mildew origi- 
nates by the sail whilst very wet or damp being made up ii\ 
a tight furl, or the sails being stowed away in a damp place; 
too much care and attention cannot be paid to the airing 
and drying of sails. 

Have the sails spread for examination on a level surface 
if possible, so that you can observe if there are any patches 
or butts ; if the canvas feels thin and hard, comes up dry 
and crisp in your hand, it has been well worked; and if upon 
holding it up between you and the light it exhibits streaks 
alternately close, and then so transparent as to be easily 
seen through, it has not only done its work, but originally 
was bad stuff Grood canvas, although it may be worn a bit 
thin, yet will preserve its evenly-woven texture to the last, 
as well as its tenacity^ whilst streaky-woven canvas, either 
new or old, will have a tendency to split along the weak parts. 
Some little experience is requisite to know well-manu&ctured 
canvas. It should present a surface of threads like a sheet of 
white beads sewn on cloth, and as close as the fibres of wood. 

There has been much diversity of opinion of late years in 
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referevree to flax and cotton sail cloth. I hold by the flax 
myself, and my preference holds good in general practice, 
although I have seen some beantiful cotton sail cloth, and I 
think the sail doth of which the America's sails were made 
excelled anything I ever saw in my life ; it was more like a 
piece of veneer board covered with white beads, than any- 
thing else ; little wonder her sails stood like cards. How- 
ever, flaxen sail cloth, if well made, and the sails properly 
cnt and roped, will stand wear and tear, and weather, and 
preserve their original shape, with any other materialy if not 
better. 

The difficulty in acoonplishti^ a perfect suit of canvas is 
the proportioning the material of which each sail is composed. 
If you are for very heavy doth in the mainsiul, then yon 
must give the gafi^ good peak, in order to throw the greaet 
weight of thie saii^ as well as the effect of the wind upon it, 
well into the body of the vessel ; else the gaff will be bang- 
ing over the lee quarter, and the shi^ dragging a sail she is 
not able to carry : if she is a long, lean-ribbed, narrow- 
beamed racer, she may like much lighter material in her 
mainsail, and a sqiiarer head to it than you could giv^e with 
very heavy cloth. The same will spflj to gaff-topsails ; but 
however of the different sails, their materials* and the Cut 
thereof, more anon. 

Examine the luff rope of the jibs, {m passant^ remember 
that the luff of a sail is always the fore part of it,) the tacks 
of the mainsail, foresail* and gaff-topsail, that is, the lower 
comers of the luff. If they appear very much stretched and 
wrung, and the tabling or strengthening piece rrat, or its 
stitches burst away, her previous owner has been taking the 

02 
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speed out of her after his own fashion, and her canvas will 
be proportionately twisted oat of shape. I£I digress a little 
sometimes, Mr. Tyro, pray bear with me, as it is to draw 
your particular attention to some one point which it is well for 
you to note. Now probably, when I speak of a sail being 
twisted out of shape, you may smile and say — ^* Konsen^e ! 
A sail is but a sail, and once it is cut to a certain shape 
there it .is for good and all !*' No, my good sir, a sail will 
go out of shape just as your &yorite coat, trousers or boots 
will do by bad usage. Some men when they get a vessd 
underway, particularly if it be in a race, think they nevar 
can get the main-tack down taut enough. The gafT-topsail- 
tack next comes in for a long pull, a strong pull, and all 
together. Then the fore-tack tackle gets a vigorous lug, and 
finally the jib purchase is sweated up imtil it cracks again : 
all is pull, drag, and shout, and they think that makes & 
vessel go. No such thing ; if certain other details are not 
previously attended to, which I shall advert to when we are 
getting underway, you will as assuredly twist your sails out 
of shape as that the buoy at the Nore is moored at the 
mouth of the Thames. 

It may be, Mr. Tyro, that your new purchase will have 
a bran new suit of canvas, never, probably, bent, or that you 
may choose to give her such ; your object then should be to 
have them properly stretched. Let the head of the mainsail 
be laced along the gaff, doja't let the head-earing be hauled 
out too taut for the first time, {ue. the upper outer comer of 
the head or peak of the sail); just merely well hand taut will 
do. Then get your clew well out tp the boom end and 
lashed there ; pass a mast lacing through the eyelet holos 
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made for the hoop seisings, and hoist away the sail ; dien 
gradually tauten the mast lacing until you get the sail hand 
flat; get some small pieces of ballast, about a couple of 
pounds weight each, bote a smaU hole with a marHngspike 
in the seams along the foot of the sail, and sling your pieces 
of ballast, one on each seam, and the heaviest on the centre 
seams. Let the sail flap about for two or three days or a 
week thus ; taking especial care that the weadier is flue and 
dry; then cast off the clew lashing at the boom end, seize 
all the mast hoops on along the luff; get the head of the sail 
well out along the gaff, clap in the tack tadde, get the main^ 
tack easily down, and haul out the boom-earing gently, 
but tautly, with the reef-tackle, taking care not to girth the 
sail in so doing ; let the weights swing along the foot as 
before, and the sail knock about for another week, each day 
observing to take a fresh pull at the head-earing, main-tack 
tackle, and clew lashing, so that the sail may become gradu- 
ally and evenly stretched in every direction. This will cost 
you a full fortnight at your mooringSi but it will be well and 
profitably spent ; you will do the maker of the sails justice, 
and have a mainsail in your little ship, that if it is well cut, 
will take the speed properly out of her, and be a credit to 
you. 

In the meantime that you are stretching the mainsail, you 
may send up the gaff-topsails alternately, having them laced 
along the yard, hand taut at first, but gradually increasmg 
them on the stretch, getting the tack down gently and the 
sheet home inch by inch every other day. Hoist the jib 
and foresail without any sheets bent, and let them flap about 

in«<the wind. Do not stretch your sails in wet weather if 

o3 
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70U can help it — ^you will find dry-stretched sails perfec- 
tion. 

Should you be unfortunately caught out in a fresh breeze 
with a new mainsail, do not attempt to reef it unless it be- 
comes a matter of life and death with you ; trice up the 

« 

main-tack, lower the peak, settle down the main halyards, 
and keep your peak standinj^, or scandalise the mainsail, 
and nm before the wind. Do anything but reef a new sail 
until it be well stretched, and then wet, else you may get 
slack cloth in the centre of it that never will come out. 

You ought to purchase a vessel of from 8 tons upwards, 
fairly found and fitted, with metal ballast, but without lead, 
at from £10 to £15 per ton ; anything under that you may 
calculate upon some outlay in spars, gear, rigging, or sails. 

We will imagine that your first month's novelty is over, 
and that you have given every fair creature you know a day's 
sailing, and that no end of jolly fellows vote you a jolly 
fellow, and that you b^n to think yachting is a very jolly 
thing, aRd you have such jolly evening smokes, and no end 
of grog, and so-and-so was three sheets in the wind, and 
nobody knows who went on shore, or who remained on board. 
Then such jolly fellows wake you up in the morning to have 
such a jolly breakfast, and such ^ jolly sail afterwards, and 
a jdly evening to wind up all. Mr« Tyro, remember this is 
gettiilg jolly " under the worst of circumstances." Ton are 
spending your money thanklessly, and most uselessly ; you 
are ruining your health and destroying your reputation; 
therefore toe the line at once like a man*— one month's blow 
out, then give the land-sharks a wide berth, and set your- 
self down to become an out-and-out yachtsman ; have your 
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qiiiet circle of friends, and don't make a gin palace or an 
Astor house of your wee barkie, neither of which contin- 
gencies are at all probable, but relatively speaking the evil 
would become of as great a magnitude. 

Now, Mr. Tyro, we will prepare to get underway if yott 
please, with a nice whole sail breeze: — Unhook the peak 
and main halyards, loose the lacings of the mainsail cover, 
roll it up neatly, and stow it below; hook on the hal- 
yards again, cast off the tyings or gaskets which fasten 
up the mainsail along the boom and gaff ; man the 
topping-lifts, and let one hand catch the boom-crutch 
as you top up the lifts, to prevent it tumbling overboard 
(that is, if it IS not iron, and fitted into plates on the 
taffrail) ; it is useful in small vessels to have a lanyard made 
fast to the boom-crutch, to prevent such awkward and un- 
seamanlike accidents ; the same person can also overhaul 
the main-sheet, in order to allow the boom to lift;. Toss up 
the boom well to give room to work under it, as also to lift; 
it off the vessel's quarter. Man the main and peak hal- 
yards and hoist away ; take care that the ensign halyards or 
peak down-haul is not fast anjrwhere aft, and that the ends 
are belayed to the reef tackle cleat inboard on the boom, if 
you have double topping lifts, enter the gaff between them 
as you hoist up the mainsail ; get the throat of the sail well 
up first, and make fast the halyard, then sweat up the peak, 
belay the halyards, and finish up the setting by the peak 
purchase. When the sail wrinkles slightly at the throat the 
peak will be high enough ; then trice up the main tack, 
set up the runners and tackles hand taut, haul taut the 
main sheet, and belay it to prevent its knocking some one 
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oyerboaxd. Qet die mainfiail stops or gaskets made Up in 
a bunchy and stowed away where they can be handily come 
at again ; coil away the slack of the main sheet, taking care 
to capsize the coil when finished, so that the running part 
may be uppermost, and clear away the deck aft of all spare 
articles that may not be required. 

K the gaff-topsail should be bent to the yard, and that you 
wish to get underway with it set, send it aloft after the 
mainsail is set : it is usual to do so before getting the head 
canvas to rights. If it is not bent, get up the working top- 
sail and bend it to the yard ; pass the fore earing first in 
inner and outer turns through the thimble, then stretch the 
sail well along the yard, rounding in on the after earing as 
you do so, and making it fast with inner. and outer turns. 
Next lace the sail to the yard, but I would recommend you 
to use rope yams passed twice and overhand knotted, which 
will keep the sail tighter to the yard than any lacing. 

Mind, if you have only one topsail sheet, that you send 
up the tail on the side of the gaff that the cleat « on (every 
racing cutter should have double gaff-topsail sheets and hal* 
yards); bend on the topsail halyard about one-third from the 
fere end of the yard, then the sheet to the clew of the sail 
taking care that both are clear of the topping lifts, or that 
one is not inside and the other outside; lash a small single 
tail block either on the fore side of the halyard, or on the 
fore end of the yard ; reeve a light clew line thro ugh it, 
make the standing part fiist to the thimble in the clew of the 
topsail, and see that the fall leads clear down on deck ; hook a 
tack tackle on to the topsail-tack, sway away aloft the sail, 
observing to steady out the topsail sheet as it goes up, other- 
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wise you may find a round turn of the lAeet round the gaff 
end (when you will have to send a hand aloft to clear it). 
Assist the sail as it goes up by hauling it aft by the tack 
to clear the eyes of the rigging. When tlie yard is chock 
up to the sheave in the topmast belay the halyard ; get the 
topsail tack well down by the tackle hooked on deck. If 
there is a lacing to the luff of the sail, let it be passed round 
the topmast and mast-head ; then round in on the topmast 
stay, so as to give the topmast a slight inclination forwards, 
and sheet heme the topsail. 

Thus having set the after canvas, proceed to clear the 
ground tackle. If you are riding to an anchor heave short 
apeak upon it, sothat the least motion of the vessel under 
pressure of her canvas, may break its hold in the ground, 
and as the chain cable or hawser comes in let it run below : 
should it be muddy, let a hand stand by at the stem-head 
and mop it or broom it, before it comes through the hawse 
pipe or score. By this precaution you will avoid any mud 
or filth about the ibre-deck, which might dirty or stain the 
head sails, when shifting them whilst underway, or stowing 
them when coming to anchor again. 

If you are riding by moorings cast the bridle off the bitts, 
take a turn with the buoy rope, and passing the buoy care- 
fully under the bowsprit shroud, (and the jib and fore-sheets 
if they be rove,) stream it, and thus you will hang on by the 
bight of the buoy rope. Slack up the topmast stay, get the 
bobstay hove well down and the fall securely belayed to the 
windlass ends or bitts; get a good pull at both bowsprit 
shrouds, securely belaying the tackle falls. Ease the top- 
sail sheet and get your topmast forward again, which done, 
sheet the sail home as before. 
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Next reeve the fore and jib sheets, get up the foresail* 
lace it to the fore stay slackly, or if it works on hoops or 
hanks take the eover off, hook in the sheets (be careful to 
moose the clip hooks,) and halyard, and leave it handy for 
running up ; taking care to belay the fore-sheet on the side 
opposite to that on which yon intend to cast the vessel's 
head, but with a slack sheet, as if not, the sail will not 
hoist freely. 

Now get the jib laid along, bend on the sheet, with a 
neat strap and toggle, observing to take an overhand knot on 
the ends of the sheets to prevent them being unrove by the 
flapping of the sail whilst hoisting ; hook the jib to the tra- 
veller on the bowsprit, then hook on die jib halyards, taking 
care that they are clear of the forestay aloft, and that &ere 
is not a round turn in them. Man the jib tie fall and run 
out the jib (if it be a usual working one,) just so that tte 
clew will clear the forestay. Hoist away on the jib balyarda 
to keep the jib out of the water, but slackly so that the tra- 
veller may be allowed to run out to its berth; th^i belay 
the tie-&ll on the bitts, run the jib up taut» belay the single 
halyard, and sweat it well up with the purchase (observe 
to overhaul the purchase well before you set the jib, in order 
to get the full length and power of Ihe tackle during the 
day's cruise). 

If you are not going to get underway immediately, instead 
of hoisting the jib you may stop it on the bowsprit, with a 
single gasket just outside the stem ; but a much neater and 
handier way is to have a small single block aloft, just along- 
side the fore halyard block, with a light whip rove through 
.having a thimble and hook at one end; then, when you have 
the jib run out and set, hook on the whip to the jib clew 
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thiinble, and clew up the foot of the jib along its luff: 
this keeps the sail handy and out of the way of flapping 
about. 

You are all ready now, and the last case will be your 
boat,-**if you are going to tow her astern, be mindful that 
her painter is stout, and well belayed inboard ; should it 
come on to blow fresh, with a heavy sea, give her a good 
scope of pamter, the more particularly if you are running 
before the wind. If, however, the wind be light you may 
shorten her up close astern, she will tow so much the 
easier. If you do not require to take her with you, should 
the cruise be only for a few hours, you may make her &8t 
by a stout line to the chain cable, taking care that the line 
is long enough to allow the chain cable to lie on the bottom, 
and instead of heaving up the anchor, you may slip the 
cable and the boat will act as a buoy over your moorings. 
If you are slipping from regular moorings make her painter 
&st some ten or fifteen feet below the buoy or barrel on the 
buoy rope, so that when coming to again you may be 
enabled to hook up the buoy without running the risk of 
injuring the boat. 

Slipping from r^ulax moorings, should there be a num- 
ber of vessels about you, it is an excellent plan to hold on 
the mooring buoy, when you get way on the vessel, until 
you stream it out into a clear position for coming to again, 
^s will save you much trouble, and probably the risk of a 
dangerous collision, besides much facilitating the sighting of 
the buoy, should you return during the dusk of evening or 
at night« 

I would strongly recommend you always to take a boat 
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with J0U9 even if you are only going for an hour's stretch : 
if you have a gig and dinghy of course you may leave either 
on the moorings, but bj all means never sail a cable's 
length if possible without having a boat, with all her appli- 
ances, ready for instant action ; a thousand and one things 
may occur to you, one of your friends, or your men may 
get overboard, and although your life-buoys wiU be always 
at hand as a matter of course, still it would bQ a sony 
reflection for after life, should a fatal accident occur through 
a lack of precaution in this respect. 

Well, my young friend, you are all right, so ship your 
tiller, ease away the main-sheet, trim the jib aft for sail- 
ing, run up the foresail, cast off the bight of the buoy rope ; 
as her head pays off trim over the fore-sheet handsomely : 
don't keep the helm too hard up, and she will get life into 
her sooner. Hook on your fore-tack tackle and rouse the 
foresail well down to the stem head : if it be laced, haul the 
lacing taut along the stay ; lower the main-tack down and 
get it well boaiijed with the main-tack tackle, keep her 
a good clean full and bye. And now, being underway a 
pleasant cruise to you. 
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YARN III. 

** Learn of the little DAutllas to saily 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale." — Pope, 

Brotheb Samuel Slick, Esq., of SlickviUe, says, " The 
truth is, when you ain*t in a hurry, and want to enjoy }'our- 
self at sea, give me a clipper. There is something like life 
in her gait, and you have her in hand like a horse, and you 
feel as if you were her master, and directed her movements. 
I ain't sure you don't seem as if you were part of her your- 
self. Then there's room to show skill and seamanship ; and 
if you don't go as quick as a steamer you seem to go faster, 
and that is something, for the white foam on the lee side 
rushes past you in rips, raps, and rainbows, like Canadian 
rapids." 

Rare old Samivel, how he would enjoy a regular slashing 
match in a flying fifty-tonner. 

To return to you, however, Mr. Tyro, be careftil, no mat- 
ter how fine the weather is, to have a jib and fore-sail down- 
haul always bent ; it is an old fashioned custom, but, take 
my word for it, all old fashioned customs are not bad ones, 
although a great many are rapidly dying out, amongst the 
best, that of giving Christmas boxes, more is the pity. But 
about our down-hauls*— the jib down-haul should be bent 
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on to the head of the jib, and the fall belayed slackly to one 
of the belaying pins in the fore side of the spider hoop, which 
braces the saddle round the mast The foresail down-haul 
should be made fast to the head of the foresail, and if the 
sail be seized on to hanks, it may be rove inside the hanks 
dnd down through a sheave in the stem head (let in along- 
side of the sheave through which the fore tack is rove), or if 
there be no sheave there for the purpose a small block will 
answer as well* Make fast the fall to a cleat nailed for the 
purpose on the fore side of the bitts. 

Be careful, likewise, that there is an inhaul fitted to the 
jib traveller on the bowsprit, and that it be fitted with a 
pair of short legs, or spans, so that one may be seized on 
each side of the traveller, in order when you are in a hurry 
getting the jib in the traveller may be hauled fair, and 
not get jammed sideways as it very often does when you 
haul in by the lufif and foot of the jib alone. 

Mind that you have one at least, if not two, reef earings 
rove, and in reeving the reef earings that you pass the earing 
up through the score cut for the standing part in the boom 
blocks, then through the cringle on the leach rope of the 
mainsail, and down under the brass ^heave in the sister block 
on the other side of the boom, taking the fall inboard, and 
making it fast to the boom; or if the clay looks lowering, and 
that you want to be all ship-shape, and ready for work hook 
on the reef tackle to the boom at once, and then bend on the 
reef earing to the tackle hook with a Blackwall hitch, or if 
the earing be too large for the hook, have a strap and toggle, 
or take an over hand knot on the end of the earing, and hook 
the tackle on the aft side of it ; overhaul the tackle well 
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along the boom, and pass the spare end of the tackle- 
fall two or three times round the boom and tackle on the 
foreside of the after block and hitch it there* Thus you 
will have the tadkle stretched along ready to harden down 
the reef earing, and by hitching it round the boom the 
earing will hang slack, and not girth the leach of the main- 
sail. 

Your main-tack tricing line should be a gun tackle pur- 
chase, and the lower block a tail block ; then when you have 
it bent to the main-tack thimble the tail will hang free, and 
if you should on an instant want a down-haul to the throat 
of the mainsail, by hitching the tail round the boom the 
tricing line become a powerful down-hauL 

When you are commencing any pursuit, either for business 
or pleasure, there is nothing like beginning properly ; cau- 
tion against accident costs you but little trouble, and should 
never .be overlooked. There is nothing like commencing to 
coil the right end of a rope down first, it saves you great 
annoyance, and perhaps a fatal accident in the end. 

Now look around you, and I think you will find that you 
have all the safety gear rove ; first you have the gaff-topsail 
clew-line by means of which you can clew up the topsail to 
the yard, and haul down snug on the cap should a squall 
strike you. Next you have the fore down-haul, which is a 
very important item in the gear, as the foresail is the most 
depressing sail you have in the vessel, and when a breeze 
strikes you strong, heavy, and wicked like, you should haul 
it down at once. If the vessel is well laid over to it the 
forestay forms an inclined plane, and the weight of wind 
getting into the belly of the sail prevents it running down 

D 2 
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along the stay when the halyard is let go, and then you have 
to get on the lee bow to haul it down, which depresses the 
vessel's head more; whereas one good swing at the down- 
haul, and down it comes quickly. 

Then should the jib sheets be carried away, or the jib 
halyards, or in shifting jibs should anything go, you have 
always got the down-haul made fast, and by its means you 
have the head of the sail at all times. 

You have the tricing line ready on the main-tack, and 
the reef-earings rove ; and should the throat halyards jam 
in any way when you are settling down the sail to reef it, 
as I said before, hitch the tail of the lower tricing line 
block round the boom, and down the throat of your mainsail 
must come. 

All these little minutiaB I itovld strongly recommend 
you to make yourself perfect master of at the outset, and 
then in a moment of danger, instead of (as I have more 
than once been witness to amongst those who should have 
known better,) all hands being in a state of mortal confusion, 
it is wonderful how cool and collected you will feeL You 
will take it as naturally as any part of the duty, and above 
all you will be possessed of a self-confidence based upon 
the knowledge that you command ample resources to com- 
bat every ordinary peril. 

Have a look all round, immediately after you get fairly 
underway, and take heed that the main and peak halyards, 
jib and fore halyards, and main-sheet are all coUed down 
ready for running or letting go : that is, that the whole coil 
of each rope is not coiled down on the running part. If 
anj^ of them are, just capsize the coU, that is turn it upside 
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down, by which means you will have the running part 
uppermost, avoid the mishap of having the whole fly aloft in 
a tangle, and then perhaps blow away to leeward when it 
shakes loose. Take care also that each rope is made fast 
clear enough to be easily cast off should necessity require it 
Mipd, we are now simply cruising. When we come to 
racing, then I trust you will be so sufficiently ground into 
first principles as to be able to have things done like lightning, 
and sufficiently experienced to adopt plans of action which 
for the nonce must dispense with many cruising precautions. 

You are now fairly underway, sailing on a bowline, that 
is close by the wind, with every sail telling, and a moderate 
sea on. The tiller is just pressing against your hand with 
a tremulous vibration. You are towing the dinghy astern : 
let her be made fast with a short scope of painter ; every 
foot of spare painter is an additional drag on the vessel 
by the wind. You are going along nicely, with a fresh 
breeze, the sun shining brightly, all looking gay and full of 
hope and promise ; you are at peace with yourself and all 
the world, as merry as a grig, and as contented as a sand- 
boy, with a couple of companions of the right sort, that is, 
whose hearts are in the sailing and handling of the craft : 
men who love the sea and its pastimes, and go afloat for 
sailing sake, and not for the animal enjoyment of as much 
cigars, grog, and good cheer as can be disposed of within a 
given time ; and if you do not look back with heartfelt plea* 
sure to the days of your noviciate, it will be your own fault, 
that's all I can say. 

We will now tack, if you please, that will be our first 

manoeuvre. We will suppose that you are on the port tack, 

d3 
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and DOW let me digress a little until I explain, if I can, the 
difiference between the port and starboard tack. 

I once had the honour of assisting at the investigation of a 
foul that took place between two cutters in a match ; amongst 
the witnesses was the pilot of one of the yessels, he was a 
master pilot, too, and had the honour of piloting Her Ma- 
jesty in the royal yacht upon more than one occasion, and 
was well known in certain waters that shall be nameless, as 
" the Queen's pilot." You will scarcely credit it, but I do 
assure you it is a fact, that this man who had served all his 
life, from iniancy, to the sea, could not tell us the tack the 
yacht he was in was on, nor could he explain the difference 
between the port and starboard tacks ! I need hardly, I 
suppose tell you, Mr. Tjro, that the starboard means the 
right hand side of the vessel, as you stand aft looking for- 
ward, and that port means the left hand side. In former 
times the port side was known under the designation of 
*' larboard *', but in blowing weather when hasty orders 
have occasionally to be issued, from the similarity of the 
words, unless very distinctly pronounced,, great confusion 
ensued, consequently ''port" is now universally adopted as 
the designation of the "left" side. When a vessel is close 
hauled, and the wind is mowing on her starboard, or right 
side, and that she is inclined by the force of the wind to the 
left hand side, she has her " Port" sheets hauled aft, and is 
on her "Starboard" tack; you will then have the mainboom, 
foresail, and jib on your left hand as you stand facing the 
bow. When the wind blows on her left side, and that she 
inclines to the right hand, she has her "Starboard" sheets 
hauled aft, and is on the "Port" tack; you will then have her 
mainboom, foresail, and jib on your right hand as you stand 
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facing the bow. We now come to tack ; wlien you mean to 
do so, sing out " Ready about !*' See that a hand goes to 
the jib-sheets, another to the fore-sheets, and if you have 
enough on board, one, too, to the main-sheet. When all 
are at their stations, the man by the jib-sheet sings out 
." All ready, sir!" Which you answer by saying " Helm's 
a-lee!" Then put your helm gently over to leeward, not 
too sudden, mind, or you will stop her way; let her shoot 
well ahead in stays, helping her by hauling in the slack of 
the main-sheet, which will keep her mainsail full and telling 
to the last moment. The greater the speed a vessel is going 
at, the less helm will she require ; a long narrow vessel will 
take more helm to bring her round than a beamy round- 
sided one, it is considered that the most advantageous angle 
the rudder can be made to make with the line of the keel 
(prolonged) is from 35° to 45° ; on this point however I 
am of opinion that experience of what amount a vessel 
requires, and the judicious application of that experience, is 
the best and surest guide. Mind that your jib-sheet man 
does not let go the sheet by the run ; it should be eased up 
handsomely and steadily until she is fairly head to wind, 
and the lee sheet should not be hauled until she is fairly 
in the wind and just paying ofip, otherwise the wind will take 
the sail aback and prevent her coming round as quickly and 
steadily as she should do ; then the moment the jib flutters 
to the lee of the stay the sheet should be hauled home like 
lightning, and securely belayed ; the fore-sheet should be 
eased off directly she pays away ; never keep it to windward 
a moment unless you are in a very heavy seaway ; both 
sheets should go over almost simultaneously* A vessel must 
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be oul of trim indeed that requires to be boxed off with the 
foresail aback ; you will require to pay a little attention if 
she should give symptoms of slackening her way ; put the 
helm hard over, and right it again, which will help her 
round. Next shift your main-tack tackle over to windward 
of the boom jaws, and bouse down the tack, which will keep 
the foot of your sail standing flat, as it ought to do. By 
rights you should have two main-tack tackles, one hooked 
on each side of the boom ; then you come up the lee tackle 
and bouse on the weather one- 
Some men when about to tack keep a vessel away at first 
in order to get greater way or speed upon her^ this if done, 
should be done very carefully, as if she is kept away too 
much, when the helm is put a-lee she sweeps round in a 
great circle, the moment the sheets are eased up she loses 
headway, and probably misses stays, or has to be boxed off 
on the other tack by hauling the head sails to windward : 
this is a lubberly trick. And now you are away on the 
other tack, so just take a look at the jib and fore sheets, see 
that they are neither too taut, nor too slack, just a good clean 
full, and that the head sails are standing as near as possible 
at the same angle as the mainsail; let the jib have as 
much play as possible at the same time that every thread 
of it is telling; there is nothing so important as a proper 
look out after your head sheets ; an inch or two one way or 
the other may play Old Harry with the speed of your vessel; 
if she is bound up by their being hauled aft too flat, it 
deadens her way and presses her ; if they are too slack they 
are not doing their work, and the vessel is sailing under her 
mainsail alone. Let the fore-sheet man be most particular 
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when he takes his station to let go what will then be the 
weather topping-lift tackle fall, and to overhaul the tackle 
well ; then when the main boom goes over, your sail will not 
be girthed across the belly by the lift ; than which nothing 
can be more ugly, slovenly, and unseamanlike ; besides 
which if the sail once settles on the lift by neglect of this, 
you will find it difficult to get the lift to render through its 
block, as all will then be jammed aloft against the rigging, 
by the gafif. The fore-sheet hand when he belays the lee 
sheet should step up to windward and haul the other top- 
ping-lift, which will then be the weather one, hand taut. 
Should your gafif-topsail not be standing well, and shake 
by the lufiP, it is a good plan to trim it whilst in stays, one 
hand can do it; let him ease up the topsail sheet a foot or 
so, not too much; nor should it be left all flying slack, else 
it may take a round turn on the gaff end, whilst the sail is 
shaking in the wind, which will necessitate a journey out to 
the gaff end ; then let him take a pull at the topmast stay 
to bring the topmast a little bit more forward, and give you 
extra room for sheeting home the clew of the topsail ; having 
securely belayed it again, by this time the jib and fore sheet 
men will be ready to give him a helping hand, and they 
should get a good steady sea drag on the topsail-tack tackle; 
no jerking or tugging, but a steady solid pull, then luff the 
vessel a little, sheet home your topsail, and you are all right. 
A black cloud now appears to windward, and along the 
surface of the sea comes rolling a dark bubbling ripple, bro- 
ken here and there into showy surges, and you hear a^duU 
distant roar ; then it lulls a bit, the wind falls, your vessel 
gives two or three heaves on some sluggish billows of more 
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weight than you had previoaslj ; they presage something 
more weighty at hand, so jump alive and look sharp, no 
time for laggards now, the squall is at hand and weighty 
too ; the more you look at it the less you will like it, so off 
jackets sharp, and let work be the word. One hand jump 
aloft and cast off the lacing of the topsail, mind you always 
take your topsail in, on the side on which it is set, so that 
if necessary you must cast the vessel about on the other 
tack ; there is a method of getting a lee topsail down to 
windward, which when we come to racing I will explain to 
you, but in cruising it is not absolutely requisite to run risks 
unless on special occasions ; man the topsail halyard, tack, 
clew-line and sheet ; start the topsail sheet gently and ease 
it away handsomely, clewing up the topsail as you do so ; 
ease away the halyard, hauling down on the tack and clew- 
line, and stand well aft with the tack so as to clear the sail 
of the eye of the rigging as it comes down, and keep the fore 
end of the yard from fouling the crosstrees. If the standing 
part of the clew-line is made fast to the fore end of the yard, 
it will greatly facilitate this. The sail we now suppose to 
be on deck ; unbend the halyard and sheet, making fast the 
standing part of the latter with two half hitches round the 
fall, along which it will run up and lie along the gaff out of 
the way ; unhook the tack tackle, and turn the tack pennant 
and clew-line into the belly of the sail, turn the luff up along 
the' yard, furl the sail, stop it to the yard, and lay it along 
the deck ready to set again if required. Next get up your 
small jib, run your hand along the luff rope, and see that 
there are no turns in the sail ; lay it along on the fore deck 
to windward, with the tack forward, and the head aft, just 
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on the top of the clew, and mind that it is clear of the 
weather fore-sheet. Ease away the lee, and haul up the 
weather fore-sheet» luff the vessel up in the wind/ haul in 
the main-sheet, cast off the main-tack tackle, trice up the 
main-tack well on the mast, and let the tiller take care of 
itself. Now your vessel is hove-to, so just jump forward 
and lend a hand to shift jibs; let go the traveller by the 
run, and the jib will fly in along the bowsprit ; let one 
hand clasp it with his arms in the lee of the foresail, let go 
the jib halyard, man the down-haul, untoggle the sheets, 
and hand them across outside of the forestay to be toggled 
on to the other jib; unhook the tack off the traveller, and 
the jib halyards, which latter pass over to windward, taking 
care there is not a turn in them ; then hook on your ffesh 
jib on the traveller, next the jib-halyards, run your jib out 
and set it, and let the lee-sheet remain flowing. 

Now ease up your mainsheet, man your topping-lifts, get 
the boom up well, and haul in the main-sheet again ; ease 
away the main and peak halyards the depth of a reef; get 
the reef tackle clear, and harden down the reef earing well; 
let the hands then hang on to the earing whilst you unhook 
the tackle, pass a couple of turns of the earing round the 
boom, aft of the crew, then cross it over the part they are 
holding by, and expend it in turns round the boom on the 
foreside of the standing part, and make it fast: next lay 
along, and tie up the knittles of the reef: this done hoist 
away on the main and peak halyards, you watching as the 
crew set the sail. Get the throat up first always; then when 
it is up enough to please you, sing out,. " Well the main 
halyards!" *' Well the peak!" "Belay all!" 
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Should you want another poll of the peak halyards, set 
them np by the peak purchase ; ease up your topmast shroud 
tackles and topmast stay, which latter, by the way, you 
should always do the moment you take the topsail off, as 
when the strain of the topsail sheet is taken off the mast it 
generally buckles forward very much, which tends to spring 
the spar; let a hand jump aloft, man the mast rope of the 
topmast, swing on it until you start the mast so that the 
man aloft can withdraw the fid (always see that your fid 
is secured aloft with a good strong lanyard — I once very 
nearly had my brains knocked out for want of this precau- 
tion) ; then ease down the topmast to within about a foot 
of the topsail halyard sheave, belay the mast rope securely; 
haul out your topmast stay ; if the topmast shrouds have 
not reefing hooks and thimbles, which tLey should have 
(that is, strong clip hooks and thimbles, spliced into the 
shroud about the distance the topmast will house), you 
must sheepshank the shrouds, or if they be wire rope you 
must have a sennit strap to clap on them to hook the tackles 
into ; set your shrouds up again, see the signal halyards 
all clear and ' properly made fast, the topsail halyard be- 
layed snugly ; trim aft the jib sheet, ease away the lee lift 
and the main-sheet; trim over and aft the fore-sheet, 
and get good way on the vessel ; the squall is now on hot 
and heavy ,but I hope you have not been so long preparing 
for it as I have in endeavouring to describe it. 

You are under single reefed mainsail, whole foresail, and 
small jib ; the main-tack is well triced up, but the squall 
strikes heavier ; let go the fore-halyard, man the down- 
haul, stow the foresail, which will relieve her at once, and 
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sail her iftider her reefed mainsail and small jjb. The sea 
comes on heavy now; keep good way on her, and don't be 
the least flurried ; when a good heavy comber of a wave 
comes at you, luff a little and enter her bow to it fairly, 
then fill on her quickly, and drop her down broadside on in 
the trough of the sea; luff to the next comber, and repeat 
the dropping dodge again, always keeping good way upon 
her, and working her along a zigzag course ; thus you 
will not press or strain her or her spars, and the chances 
are you'll not ship a cup full of water ; but don't be the least 
alarmed if half a ton of a comber does come whopping over 
you; it will only take the polish off your buttons and the 
gloss off your new jacket, and make you look service-looking. 
Well, we must look ahead though, your port is to wind- 
ward, and you must beat up there, and the sooner you do 
it the better; so turn to and get a reef in the foresail, 
shift the tack tie up in the luff, and the sheets up to the 
first cringle in the leach, roU up the foot of the sail and tie 
the knittles along; then set the foresail and haul the 
weather . sheet up, heave her in stays, and haul down a 
second reef in the mainsail as before ; get way on her again, 
and this time she will be very snug for you. With a double 
reefed mainsail, single reefed foresail, and small jib, your 
vessel will go along very snugly. If she plunges heavily 
ease in the jib along the bowsprit until the sheet just clears 
the forestay, and keep the main tack well triced up ; but 
the wind still increases. 

Now, Mr. Tyro, is the time to try what you are made of. 
Heave her in stays, and let her jib run in ; ease up the 

bobstay fall, bowsprit shroud tackles, and topmast stay; 

E 
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unfid tlie bowsprit, and reef it to the last reef^ set np the 
]bobstay bowsprit shrouds» and topmast stay again, and set 
the smallest jib : remember that leaving a great swagger- 
ing bowsprit run out to the AiU length during a stnmg gale 
and with a heavy sea on, will cause the vessel to labour and 
strain much, if it does not eventuate in the spar being badly 
sprung, if not wholly carried away. Vow turn to and close 
reef the mainsail, set it again, haul the jib-sheet to 
windward, and close reef the foresail, set it, trim aft 
the headsheets; batten down the forehatch and skylight, 
get the dinghy on deck if necessary, button your coats and 
harden your hearts, take a glass of grog to keep out the cold, 
and light a cigar to warm the wet ; you are in now for a 
dusting, but hammer her at it, don't spare her an inch, she 
is as snug as can be, and depend upon it if she is what she 
ought to be, or worth having, she will go through it like a 
duck ; and your heart will beat with delight and excitement 
as you bound along from wave to wave, the little barkie 
almost asking you, ** Ain*t I doing my work well ?*' 
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YARN IV. 

'* Now, now, the night breeze freshens fast, the green wares gather 

strength. 
The heayy mainsail firmly swells, the pennon shows its length; 
Onr boat is jumping in the tide— quick, let her hawser slip; 
Though but a tiny thing, she'll live beside a a giant ship. 
Away, away! what nectar spray she flings about her prow; 
What diamonds flash in erery splash that drips upon my brow,— 
She knows she bears a soul that dares and loves the dark rough' sea: 
More sail! I cry; let, let her fly I this is the hour for me." 

Eliza Cook. 

Ho, Mr. Tyro ! 'tis a dirty night truly, and you look a 
nasty moist looking body — ^you would like to be ashore, 
would you ? — I don't doubt it^at the Club-house, in the 
smoking room, possibly, radiant with buttons and brimfol 
of yachting ; 'tis there you would doubtless enlighten your 
auditory about gales of wind and reefed mainsails and storm 
jibs, lying-to, scudding, getting ashore, awful scrimmages, 
hair-breadth escapes, and such like imaginary exploits, 
enough to make them hold their breath, and vote you a 
r^ular briny hero — ^hip, hip — ^hurrah !-7-bravo, Tom Bib- 
bles — a good fellow is Bibbles, a regular out and out tar, I 
can tell you ; he talks just like a sailor as he is : by Jove, 
Tom, we'll have to write a book about you. 

** Well Tom, how did you get through that last gale of 
wind? Ah, wind we mean!" 

b2 
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*' Get through ! Ay, sir, that*s the talk. Gret through 
it indeed ; if you had been there, sir, I can tell you you'd 
have learned something about yachting ; the sea was awful; 
waves running the height of houses ; and when a regular 
sweeper would take us — a, thundering green fellow, you 
know— r-all you could see of her out of the water was just 
from the middle of the mainsail up, but she went through 
it like a duck ; never saw such a seaboat in my life.** 

" My goodness, and where were you all the time.*' 

** At the tiller, sir, at the tiller ; never leave the tiller 
in time of danger; aye sir, at the tiller, thrctshing her 
through it !" 

Very good, Mr. Tyro, and very prettily described, only 
you were not at the tiller, and there was no sea of the height 
of a house, and you look in such a confounded funk now, 
that I think after all it must have been only a summer 
evening's squall. 

Well, it is a dirty night indeed, the gale is hardening 
down, and getting leaden coloured up there to windward ; 
you need not mind going down to freshen the nip just at 
present, -get your work done first, for you have plenty of it 
on band, and then when all is snug, another drop of grog 
will do you no harm. The weather is wild, you see, and 
the little ship buries herself in the lee roll a good deal ; the 
weight of the boom is telling on her ; now get up the storm 
trysail: aye, that's it, nothing like having things ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion. 

Always have the trysail laced to the trysail gaff, with 
the sheets bent and ready for use ; never use lacing with a 
trysail, always have it fitted with straps and toggles along 
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the InS, a strap with a nice neat man-rope knot at one end, 
and an easy eye at the other, with the bight seized to the 
eyelet hole on the luff of the sail. If you use lacing it flies 
out as the sail goes aloft, and gives no end of trouble ; but 
bless your eyes, with straps and toggles there is little or no 
bother ; once you slip the eye over the knot, all that part 
is fast, and you can toggle on as quickly as ever the sail 
can be hoisted. 

Very well now, you have the trysail all nice and handy I 
perceive, made up in its oilskin cover ready for service ; out 
with it therefore ; she'll go much easier when the weight of 
the boom is off her, take my word for it — watch for a 
smooth, and luff her up with a good long easy sweep ; haul 
the foresail amidships, just the weather sheet block clear 
of the mast ; ease up the jib-sheet a little and handsomelyf 
but keep it all full at the same time ; that is, I don*t mean 
to let the jib-sheet flow altogether, but ease it so as to lift 
her and draw her head on to the sea whilst you are setting 
the trysail ; now lower away the mainsail, bear a hand and 
look alive with the boom crutch, ship it right amidships, 
haul taut the mainsheet and belay, m^ke a clean furl of 
the sail and stop it along, pass the proper boom lashing 
round the main boom, and haul taut and belay the lashing 
tackles; see now that everything is clear of the tiller, no- 
thing to jam it, and that it works free of boom, furled sail, 
and lashings ; get along the trysail, hook on the main hal- 
yard, and hoist the throat up clear of the furled mainsail, 
make fast the jaw parral ; hook on the peak halyard, pass 
aft the lee trysail sheet, and hook it into the eye-bolt aft 

for that purpose ; and be sure you mouse the hooks, so that 

b3 
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in gmng about ihej do not get adrift. Stand by to toggle 
on the straps as the sail goes up ; sway away on the throat 
and peak halyards ; ease the trysail sheet the least bit to 
humour the sail, now belay eyerything; dear the decks, 
and see, or rather feel, that all sheefs and halyards are fiur 
finr running; hard up with the helm, trim your fore and jib 
sheets, and sail her a good dean full and bye ; there she 
goes for you now as easy as a duck if you like. 

And now, Mr. Tyro, I must explain to you what I mean 
by **a good clean full and bye;** it is a very simple and 
expressive phrase in common use amongst cutter sailors, 
and means when sailing a yessel close hauled on a wind, 
that you are to keep all her sails full, and at the same time 
look up to windward as close as you can ; that is ** sails 
full" and vessel " by the wind.** 

In case you should ever be caught without a tiysail on 
board (which I trust you never will, as it is your greatest 
stand-by in time of need, and no yachtsman with any pre- 
tension to experience wiU go to sea without one), you have 
two resources for after storm canvas : one is to ** balance 
reef** the mainsail. 

The mainsail is close reefed, yet you want to get the vessel 
under shorter canvas ; now a proper balance reef in a main- 
sail is a series of eyelet holes worked in the seams of the 
cloths, from the leech cringle of the close reef, to the neck 
or throat of the sail, where it is made fast under the jaws of 
the gaff; the main halyard is eased down, the peak halyards 
kept all standing, and a lacing passed through these eyelet 
holes and round the dose ree&, so that you have only die 
peak of the mainsail doing duty for a tiysail, and standing 
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up like the letter A on the boom ; but as these eyelet holes 
are a great eyesore in a yacht's mainsail^ and are sddom 
or never seen but in coasting or trading cutters, where 
economy forbids the extravagance of a tiysail-*^ey are 
generally dispensed with, but you can make a capital ba^ 
lance reef, by lowering the throat and lashing it, and hauling 
the slack cloth up tidily. 

The best jury trysail you can have though is to take the 
spare foresail, make the after-leach the luff, work eyelet 
holes in it with a marlinspike, make fiust a mast lacing ; 
hook the main halyard to the head of the sail, storm sheet 
to the tack, and tack-tackle to the clue, and you can have 
no better trysail. 

We must now take another point of sailing. Suppose 
then you had the wind dead aft, and you were running 
before it instead of being closed hauled ; in running off the 
wind a vessel goes so pleasantly and swiftly on an even keel^ 
that you scarcely take any notice of the breeze increasing ; 
no, on you run, and if an odd squall heavier than another 
strikes her, away she goes before it so jolly that you are all 
excitement ; now she rises like a sea-bird on a great rolling 
mass of boiling foam, runs away on the top of it as if she 
were never going to stop, shooting her fore foot out of it until 
you think she is going to take flight with you altogether : 
then she begins to steer wild, and threatens to gybe the 
mainsail over, which would be excessively dangerous as 
threatening demolition to some of the spars or gear, a pro- 
ceeding that might prove rather awkward at such a critical 
time. 

This is a position which requires exceedingly nice steer- 
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ing ; you must be cool and self-possessed ; as her Iiead fiills 
away in the trough, owing to the sea tal^ng hold of her 
deep heel, and having a tendency to throw her broadside on 
before the advancing wave, meet her gently but firmly in 
anticipation ; then if you don't mind she will take a great 
sweep to windward and threaten to come up with you broad- 
side to ; this movement you must also meet by anticipation ; 
a quick eye and a ready hand will serve you well, and by 
the helm being put slightly down or up some few moments 
previously to either of these movements taking place, you 
will soon see how easily she can be mastered ; keep the end 
of her bowsprit revolving as it were round the point you aim 
at, or the light you are steering for ; give her as little of the 
helm in counteracting her eccentricities as you possibly can; 
the least thing will do it when judiciously timed ; jamming 
the tiller hard down, and then shoving it up to windward 
suddenly, will have the effect of making her yaw about still 
more than she would if left almost entirely to herself, and, 
besides which, in a race would much retard her speed; 
therefore be cautious, firm, cool, and timely, 

A good helmsman will scarcely be observed moving the 
tiller running before the wind, and with a little practice and 
attention you will speedily master about one of the most 
difficult branches of a helmsman's aceomplishments ; always 
give and taJce, humour your little ship until you know ex- 
actly what she wants. 

As a vane is a very unsightly object on a yacht's topmast, 
you should always carry a burgee; nothing assists nice 
steering at times more than a flag. Whenever you desire 
to convey to the helmsman an order to incline the vessel's 
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course to the '* right'* or to the ** Ieft»'* speak in an audible, 
clear tone, so that there may not be any doubt on his part : off 
a wind, the words are ** starboard" or ** hard-a^starboard/' 
and •'port" or " hard-a-port," according to the degree you 
consider necessary, and then when you consider the altera^ 
tion sufficient, smg ont ''steady that!" the helmsman 
should always answer the order by saying, **port it is!" 
" steady it is !" 

The order for steering by the wind, when you wish the 
helmsman to bring her closer, is •' luff!" when you consider 
her close enough, you sing out **no nearer !" and when she 
goes along a clean full and all right, ** steady thus!" The 
helmsman should answer to every order to show he under- 
stands it. 

You have run on too &r, and the sea is heavy and 
gale too strong to think of rounding her to, for the purpose 
of getting her under storm canvas. This you should not 
have permitted, as the indications astern of you to windward 
were too plain to be mistaken. You saw the darkening 
look of the sky, and the black line running along the sea, 
with the waves beginning to comb, or, as they are oft times 
designated, ''the white horses shaking their manes;" how- 
ever the emergency must be promptly contended with, so 
drop the peak of the mainsail just until it is square, in 
with the jib, which will be an easy matter when running 
before the wind, but be sure to handle it smart, and don't 
let it get overboard and sucked under her fore foot ; if you 
do, my word for it you will have your hands full of trouble. 
So be sharp and haul it in smart, and don't start the hal- 
yard until you have the foot well secured ; next reef the 
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bowsprit, as I described in Yam III, and set the storm 
jib, then lower the foresail, close reef, and set it again. 
Make fast the weather topping lift, lower away the peak 
to the lifts, trice up the main-tack to the throat, and now 
the mainsail is scandalized and all the canvas in a bunch, 
haul the lee topping lift hand taut and belay it, then man 
the tack tricing line, let go the main halyard, and haul 
down the throat to the boom, round in on the main-sheet, 
gathering up the slack canvas as the boom comes in, then 
lower away the peak, stow the mainsail, crutch the boom 
and lash it, get up and set the storm-trysail, and away you 
go again, jolly as a sandboy. 

It will be well for you to remember as a general rule 
that with a single reefed mainsail you will carry either a 
whole or single reefed foresail and No. 3 jib ; with a double 
reefed mainsail you will carry a double reefed foresail and 
No. 4 jib ; with a three reefed mainsail a close reefed fore- 
sail and No. 5 jib ; and beyond that the sooner you get 
under a trysail the easier your vessel will be. We now 
presume you are on your first course, and snugly prepared 
for bad weather, drawing near your port, too, and perhaps 
you may not be very well acquainted with it, or have any 
person on board that is. It being night time, it is not at 
all advisable to enter the harbour, therefore do not venture 
in too close to shore, but keep plenty of sea room, and tack 
off and on shore until daylight, or, if you prefer it, heave 
her to with her head off the shore, the fore sheet to wind- 
ward, jib sheet eased up, and main sheet rounded in, leaving 
one hand on deck to tend the tiller, keep her riding easily 
to the s6a, and a good look-out in case of any other sailing 
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vessel^ or perhaps a steamer, coining foul of you ; the latter 
gentleman, particularly in these days of express speed, you 
jnust keep a good look-out for. 

Should the gale come on very weighty, and that you caur 
not get shelter, take plenty of sea room, give the land a wide 
berth, and face the storm like a man ; heave her to with 
both jib and foresheets belayed on each bow, and the sails 
trimmed right amidships ; should you find it necessary, you 
may stow the foresail and heave her to under the jib alone, 
having a hand at the tiller to humour her through the seas. 
A friend of mine, a well known yachtsman, and a thorough 
practical seaman, rode out a heavy equinoctial gale as snugly 
as possible in a twenty-five tgn cutter with the following 
precautions : there was a weather-going tide against the 
wind, creating a terrible ugly sea ; he lashed his topmast, 
gafi'-topsail yards, and the 1^ of the vei^el together ; made 
fast to them a span, and to the bight of this span bent on 
his working hawser; he then launched them overboard, 
veering out the hawser to its full extent, the drift of the 
vessel soon brought the hawser taut, and the spars acted as 
a kind of floating anchor, if I' may use such a term ; he 
then stowed his jib and foresail, and she rode to the spars 
and through the sea admirably* 

Incidental to this branch of the subject, I would call 
your attention, Mr. Tyro, to an invention which, although 
not much, if at all, known amongst modem yachtsmen, is 
yet of respectable antiquity — I speak of a " floating anchor;'* 
this designation appears at the first glance to be anomalous ; 
with the name *' anchor" we connect the usual iron instru^^ 
ment which, by sinking to the bottom of the sea and becom- 
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ing fixed in the sand, mud, &c., retains the vessel stationary 
in some desirable locality ; but the ** floating anchor/' as its 
name indicates, does not descend to the bottom of the sea, 
and yet will be found of good service under circumstances, 
by keeping a vessel in a certain position, particularly when 
blowing a fresh gale, and that it becomes of importance to keep 
a vessel riding easily head on to a heavy sea and strong wind. 
This anchor is made thus : get two bars of flat iron nearly 
equal in length to the beam of your vessel, let them be 
riveted in the centre, so that they will work easily on the 
rivet, either to open when required in the form of a cross, 
or when not in use to lie one over the other for convenience 
of stowage ; have a hole punched in each of the ends, large 
enough to receive a rope or swifter, which when they are 
spread out must be hove taut and belayed so as to retain 
them in a cruciform position ; midway between the centre 
rivet and the ends, have four other holes punched to receive 
the ends of a crowfoot or double pair of spans, having their 
bights made into a good sized eye, and well served with spun- 
yam, to which the end of the hawser is bent on ; let a good 
sized iron ring or shackle be bolted in the end of one of the 
bars, outside of the swifter hole — ^this is for the purpose of 
attaching a good sized buoy by which the instrument 
is floated; over this frame spread an oil painted water 
sail, which is laced round its edges to the rope swifter, 
taking care that you place it on that side of the frame that 
will be next the vessel, and to which you attach the spans 
or crowfoot when the sail is on. To use this anchor, — after 
you have spread out the frame and swiftered it, laced on the 
sail, and made fast the spans, bend on the hawser to 
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Ae loop or eye of the spans, then bend on die buoy by means 
of .its rope, which should be stout, to the ring or shackle on 
the end of the bar, proportion the lei^h of the buoy rope . 
to the depth of water that you wish the anchor to float in ; 
stream the buoy and launch the anchor overboard, veering 
out hawser as the vessel drives away from it (your vessel 
being hove to for the purpose of launching it), when she 
tautens the hawser lower away the head sails, stop them loosely 
ready for use in case you may wish to slip from the anchor, 
which should h^mg suspended from its buoy in a diamond 
shape and nearly perpendicular, and the hawser by means 
of the spans will keep it at right angles to the yacht's keel: 
in this position it will oppose considerable resistance to her 
drift and enable her to ride easily to a hearvy sea and stiff 
gale. To take it on board again, sail her up to it, hauling 
in the hawser as you do so, and when close enough hook up 
the buoy with the boat hook, when you will have no diffi- 
culty in getting it alongside and on boards By the aid of 
this floating anchor during calm weather, and with a strong 
tide running in the direction of your course, you may con- 
siderably accelerate your progress. 

The iron bars should be galvanized in order to avoid the 
serious inconvenience of rust: should you however not be in 
a locality to accomplish this, the following method of pro- 
ceeding will provide an excellent substitute; heat the bars 
to a blood heat, then with a large paint brush dipped in 
linseed oil go rapidly over them, or what is termed ** dash 
them," repeat this process as often as the oil dies in flat on 
the hot irons; when the surfaces assume a glazed appearance 
it is sufficient, you will not be troubled with rust. Sear 
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this little teoeipt in mind, and you will find it of some valotf 
with jacht's iron work that has not been, or cannot be gal« 
yanized* 

A paddle steamer will give yon due notice of her approach, 
should the weather be thick and her lights not yisible, by 
the sound of her paddle floats beating the sea; they will be 
heard a long way off, but the moment her lights become 
visible you can easily ascertain which way she is coming ; 
you will observe her mast head light, which will be a bril- 
liant white one, before any of the others, and it will show 
ten points on each side of her, that is, from right ahead at 
her stem to two points abaft her beam on either side of her; 
you must then look out sharply for her coloured lights; she 
will carry a green light on her starboard side and a red 
light on her port side, and should your memory get confused 
on this point, as %hts moving rapidly at sea, and antici- 
pated danger, tend to bother one sometimes, always connect 
port wine with the steamer's port light: the coloured lights 
will shortly be seen aft^ the bright light, as the latter is 
visible, or should be, at the distance of five miles, while the 
former are only visible at two miles. If you see the bright 
light and a green light, you are on her starboard bow, and 
she is on your starboard hand; if your vessel's head is in the 
direction from which she comes, and may either be advanc- 
ing towards you in a parallel line, crossing your bow at a 
right angle, going away or advancing across your bow ob- 
liquely, you are clear of her, that is one thing certain; but, 
to make assurance doubly sure, get way on your vessel and 
reach off on the starboard tack, at the same time showing her 
a light; blue lights are now made in such perfection, that 
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you can always haye one you can depend upon in your pocket, 
and they are fitted with a detonating cap, which by smartly 
striking on the timber head, gunwale, or anchor, at once 
ignites the composition, yet I would prefer keeping a blue 
light for any sudden emergency; and one of the best, 
cheapest, most durable, and economical signal lights you 
can use at sea is what is termed a ** flare up"; it is chiefly 
used by coasting smacks and fishing vessels, and consists of 
a tin can made in the shape of a common coffee-pot, with a 
43quare handle, the grasping part of which is made hollow to 
contain matches ; to the lid, which is moveable, is attached 
a wooden handle, like that ordinarily used with a common 
bradawl, and an iron rod inserted in it goes into the can, on 
the end of which rod there is a bunch of doth or waste 
8tu£ His can, half filled witb spirits of turpentine, consti- 
tutes a durable and effective signal apparatus. Strike a 
match in the lee of a ssdl, apply it to the tuft at the end of 
the rod, and the spirits of turpentine flares up with a strong 
glare of light: the tin lid protecting your hand whilst using 
it. When done, return it to the can, and it is again ready 
for use as before. Should you see the red light and bright 
light only, you are on the steamer's port side, and the same 
(Observations and precautions will apply; she will be crossing 
jou to port, as before stated, off the starboard side, and 
you must act accordingly; but should you see the green, 
bright, and red light forming a triangle, then she is coming 
right down on you, regularly stem on, so blaze away as 
fyst as ever you can with blue light and <*flare up,'* for the 
sooner you give her notice of your whereabouts the better 
than whichever of the coloured lights disappears first, the 

f2 
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one that remains in sight indicates the hand she is going to 
pass you on. 

Screw steamers will not be heard so readily as paddle 
vessels, they are dangerous sneaking gentlemen, so your look 
out must be wide awake. K you do not see any bright* 
light, but only the green and red, or singly either oi them, 
you will then know that it is a sailing vessd, as they do not 
carry a bright light at sea, or a steamer under canvas only. 
You should never sail without a couple of fog horns on 
board; a gong also is very useful, and a bell. Steam ves- 
sels in a £9g use a steam whistle, which no doubt you are 
well acquainted with;, sailing vessels fi)g horns and bells» 
and if a steamer is not under steam, she must then use the 
same fog signals as a sailing ship. Whenever you hear a 
signal in a fog answer it instantly, as the least omission of 
this caution in the track of sailing or steam vessels might 
lead to serious consequences. Sailing vessels, when on the 
starboard tack in a fog, sound a fog horn, and when on the 
port tack strike their bell; this they are obliged to do by 
Admiralty regulation. 

We have now daylight, Mr. Tyro, so we will get into 
harbour if you please; get the boat out, see that the plug 
is in, and lay the oars and thole pins all ready for use ; 
get the warping hawser all ready should occasion require it; 
have a look at the chart sind see what depth of water there 
is generally about the anchorage; then get the anchor 
stocked and the chain cable shackled on, range about three 
times the length of chain that there is depth of water where 
you propose to come to. When you are choosing a berth al- 
ways mind to pick a clear one, with room to C9st ftom when 
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getting under way agsdn, and above all things anchor ahead 
of more weighty vessels than yourself, as, should they drive 
from their anchors, they must come down upon you, when 
the superior weight tells, and grief is your doom unless you 
can contrive to slip from the anchor and get underway; 
whereas if you drag you cannot do them much harm, and 
have something to heave a line to to bring you up. Well, 
sir, you have picked your berth; see that there is a buoy 
made fast with a good stout buoy rope to the anchor, lower 
the foresail and stow it. If the vessel carries good head- 
way in stays keep her well to leeward of her berth, keep 
good way upon her, put the helm gently down and ease up 
the jib-sheet as she flies up in the wind ; watch by the land 
when her headway ceases, and, just as she begins to gather 
stemway, let go the anchor, pay out the chain handsomely 
as she takes it, and you will avoid a foul anchor. When 
you are all right turn out all ree&, and hoist the sails to 
dry if the weather be fine, if it continue wet and stormy, 
make them up very loosely for fear of mildew; shove the 
cork boat fenders over the side to prevent the paint being 
injured and woodwork battled by boats coming alongside; 
get the topmast on end and stayed properly, all loose gear 
belayed, no ends flying about, nothing looks so slovenly; 
get the bowsprit out, shrouds belayed, and bobstay triced 
ap out of the way of the chain cable; clear away the decks 
and have a wash down, your little ship will look as fresh 
as if she had not been battering away at the wild sea all 
night. 
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YARN V. 

"Order, thou eye of action, wanting thee, 
Wisdom works hoodwinked in perplexity; 
Entangled reason trips at eTery pace, 
And truth, hespotted, puts on error's face." 

Aarok Hill; 

Whilst at anchor in a strange port, Mr. Tyro, I will 
say a few words on some minor matters, which may perhaps 
be useful on some other occasions: for having now become 
somewhat acquainted with the handling of your yessel, you 
will I trust turn your attention to the regulation of your little 
home on the deep. As you are only beginning with your 
little craft, and I presume ^e not very well versed in the 
habits and customs which are observed amongst experienced 
yachting men; and which render the immense fleet of yachts 
that now sweU the list of the Pleasure Navy a source of just 
pride to this country, a few hints anent the same will be 
taken, I hope, as they are meant. 

Firstly then with regard to the crew. As during your 
novitiate you will have much to learn in regard to seaman- 
ship, secure the services of an elderly, steady, and strictly 
sober man as a skipper; this you will require to exercise 
caution and judgment in. A man ' who has made a name 
for himself as a Yacht Captain will seldom be at a loss for 
a berth, and besides will be seeking a higher salary than it 
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might be suitable or prudent for you to pay, irrespective of 
which such men generally look out for commands of some 
importance, such as large schooners and cutters, and cele- 
brated racers; and would possibly consider it infra dig to 
command anything less than a flying 50: therefore although 
it would be a desideratum to get a man well versed in the 
minutisB of the management and handling of a yacht, yet 
for the reasons I mention there may be a difficulty ; a still 
more cogent reason is that these very worthy gentlemen 
having tasted of frequent and much ease, may not partake 
of your youthful enthusiasm to the extent that will admit 
of your profiting by their mastership, and will certainly 
object to minor hardships not to be obviated in vessels of 
small tonnage; besides which unless some prospective ad- 
vantage presented itself it could scarcely be expected that a 
really first rate man who has earned his experience in many 
a hard fought race and through years of foreign cruising, 
would undergo the many discomforts he must put up with 
in a small vessel, when a shadow of chance existed of a berth 
more suitable and which his acquirements qualify him for. 
Therefore, you should look for a man to suit the occasion, 
who without being altogether a dandy Yacht Skipper, yet 
will be a thorough cutter sailer, and will take a proper pride 
in making you one too. Amongst the Jersey oyster smacks. 
Deep Sea traw]ers of Torbay, or the Irish Channel, Clyde, 
North Sea, or West and South of Ireland Hooker fishermen 
you may pick out first*rate men, who can almost make a 
vessel ** talk to you". During the summer months these 
men very often ship on board well known yachts for the 
season, and thus acquire habits of neatness and order, but 
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which their more laborious pursoits in winter leave them 
little time to cultivate: if you get a man out of one of such 
vessels, you will not be &r astray. 

Above all things I would caution you to avoid making a 
selection from a class of men who frequent yachting stations, 
called boatmen ; they are neither fish, flesh, fowl nor even 
bad salt-horse; they may have commanded the ** caboose'* 
on a voyi^ to the colliery districts, or even to the ** West 
Ingees,'* but that and an intimate acquaintance with the 
**mainsheet** constitutes about the extent of their seaman- 
ship. With respect to the remainder of the crew, some 
yachtsmen leave their selection entirely to the skipper, and 
it is not a bad plan, if he possesses your confidence, as pu 
save much trouble and are thereby enabled to hold him re- 
sponsible for the efficient working of your vessel: on the other 
hand I have known this privily to be abused by shipping 
landsmen, and mere chaw-bacons, on the principle of provid- 
ing for relations, at able seamen's wages, therefore it can 
do no harm to require the sailing master to produce the 
latest discharges of such men or boys as he is about to 
engage for you; in foct were this system more strictly ob- 
served than it is by yachtsmen, it would be very beneficial 
to their interests as well as to those of really good seamen. 

Your own demeanour to your sailing master and crew, 
will have much influence in the dicipline and comfort of the 
vessel: without at all attempting to advocate to you a 
man-of-war system, which would be incompatible for many 
reasons, yet there mufi|t be a certain strictness observed, 
without which you will have but little real enjoyment: your 
sailing-master you should always address with the prefix of 
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Mr., it gives Lim his proper position in the eyes of the crew, 
and is besides a barrier to undue familiarity; him alone you 
impart your orders to. and fiom him require any explana- 
tion as to their not being carried out, nothing can be more 
unseemly than for the owner of a yacht to enter into an 
altercation with his crew, and his sailing master present; or 
to reprove the latter in their hearing ; if you have occasion 
to do so, let it be done quietly aft on the quarter-deck or 
below in the cabin; thus you will preserve the respect of 
both parties: let your communications with your master 
and crew be characterized by a quiet dignity, easy condes- 
cension without any approach to familiarity, and cool deter- 
mination. Avoid the use of unnecessarily strong language, 
and habituate your lips to the forgetfulness of those elegant 
expletives which I regret to say many of us make use of from 
sad and bad habit ; remember that the characteristics of a 
gentleman are by no means incompatible with those of a 
sailor, but that the qualities for which both are so celebrated 
are strictly so with those of a brawler and blasphemer. 

Now, Mr. Tyro for a few details of such duties as are 
daily necessary, for neatness, cleanliness, order, and conse- 
quently comfort: make it a rule with your crew, be they 
many or few, when lying in harbour to be out of their ham- 
mocks at an early hour; (of course at sea the watch will be 
at their post). Let the decks be washed down the first 
thing, the gratings scrubbed, the bulwarks washed, tiie 
copper scoured, brasses cleaned and polished, running gear 
overhauled and made hand taut; ropes all coiled away in 
their proper places, water and coke or other fuel got on 
boardi hammocks and bedding stowed away, the forecastle 
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scouied and cleaned out, and the galley fire lit, the boats 
washed out and overhauled, their oars, thole pins or crutches, 
rudders, jokes and lines, and respective boat hooks laid ready 
for use; these duties should be completed by eight o'clock 
A.M.| at which hour punctually you should display your 
burgee and ensign ; next the crew will cleanse themselves 
and get their breakfieusts. 

For the men's clothing you should have pilot cloth pea 
jackets, trowsers of the same material, and blue woollen 
shirts, made man-of-war fashion, with rolling collars, loose 
bodies, and sleeves gathered into plaits at the wrists, neat 
oilskin covered hats, showing the straw on the underneath 
part of the leaf; the light reflected from the straw gives 
a man's &ce a bright cheerful expression: on the black 
silk ribands have the name of the vessel in plain shaped, 
moderate sized, gilt letters. Some yachtsmen prefer the 
knitted worsted frocks, with the name of the yacht wrought 
in crimson or white worsted on the breasts thereof; but 
this is a matter of taste; amongst the thorough salts the 
former is thought more "service" like, and less "steam- 
boat feshion." This uniform is for cold, wet, or stormy 
weath^ ; for fine summer weather each man should have 
two pairs of well made, pure whiter duck trousers, two duck 
frocks also, particularly neatly fashioned, with large rolling 
collars and neat cuffs made of a particular description of 
blue duck, known amongst sailors by the Hindoostanee 
name of " Doongree;" it is necessary to have two pairs of 
each, in order to provide for soiling, as nothing looks worse 
than sullied white. I have seen one pair of trousers and 
one frock made entirely of the " Doongree " with white 
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collar and cuffs, which made a neat and serriceable change 
of unifonn, as the material does not soil so soon as the 
white duck ; the blue collars and cuflfs should be relieyed 
with double rows of white braid, and the white colkrs, &c., 
with blue braid ; little matters of this sort, although appa- 
rently insigniiScant, shew the master's eye, and it is only by 
perfecting trivial details that complete success can be 
achieyed; canyas shoes kept clean with pipe clay, and a 
closely fitting white cotton case to go over the oilskin hat of 
a strong sunny day, completes the crew's fit out. The sail- 
ing master will have a suit of blue cloth, of a finer descrip- 
tion, and also a rough suit for wet and cold weather, a neat 
blue cloth dress cap, and an oilskin hat without the name 
on the riband ; you may give him a gold band and your 
club buttons, outward appearance has some little to do, as 
well as mental qualifications, in commanding respect for a 
man placed in authority ; but I would suggest to you, Mr. 
Tyro, to have the buttons on his dress jacket of the small 
waistcoat size, and the band neither too wide nor yet nig- 
gardly narrow; there is no need of a show of buttons as big 
as saucers, the smaD size wiU "toggle" the jacket quite as 
effectually, for above all things avoid a display of ** ginger- 
bread trappings.'* Some yachtsmen, in addition to the 
above, provide their crews wi& oilskin jackets, trowsers, 
and sou'-westers for wet and night work; it is a good plan, 
saves their good clothes, and keeps them warm and com- 
fortable, and unless men's bodily comfort is attended to, 
you cannot reasonably expect them to be cheerful and con- 
tented. Worsted caps of blue or scarlet are very requisite 
hr working about the decks, cruising, and racing, as hats 
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aie liable to be blown overboard and lost. I venture these 
details of crews* outfit to you, Mr. Tyro, to convey to you 
what is necessary, in order to enable the. men always to 
make a respectable appearance ; I am quite aware you can 
ship crews who will be agreeable to any outfit you may 
choose to give them, but then when fault is found by you, 
reflect whether the men have the means whereby to make 
the appearance you require of them. If a man chooses to 
leave the vessel shortly after joining, he is not entitled to 
his clothes ; if all serve you well and faithfully through the 
season, they are entitled to their rough suit, and the skipper 
to all his outfit : duck trowsers and frocks go into store for 
the ensuing season. 

Once the work of the morning is over, insist upon all 
hands appearing clean and in their proper uniform, not 
lounging about the decks with dirty canvas trowsers, check 
shirts of varied hue, clay pipes in their mouths, and one 
brace suspending the aforesaid trowsers, presenting an ap- 
pearance of slovenliness and disorderly abandon by no 
means creditable to either the master or the owner; not 
that you are to prohibit smoking on board, far from it, but 
when all things are properly attended to, let the crew 
enjoy their pipes and their yams, too, forward about the 
bitts, whilst you and your friends are partaking of the 
matutinal meal in the cabin, after which a row about in 
the dinghy^ a walk on shore, or a seat on the quarter with 
a yam, or the papers of the date, will give the steward an 
opportunity to have the saloon and berths made up, clothes 
aired and attended to, and the ship is up for the day ; she 
looks clean, gay, and bright, and you feel lightrhearted and 
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joyous ; and whether you combine business witk pleasure, 
or are bound on pleasure only, you are enlivened with the 
reflection of how happy, comfortable, and regular you are- 
all goes meriy as a marriage bell. Apropos, Mr. Tyto^ of 
your steward, as this functionary will play an important 
part in your below-deck arrangements, his qualifications 
will require some little nurturing at the outset; he should 
be a good cook, an attentive and economical butler, have a 
spice of a thrifty housewife in his composition, be an active 
and anticipating valet, and to finish up all, should be an 
average, sailor ; as it is very difficult to hit oflf all these ac-> 
complishments in the one individual, it will entirely depend 
upon yourself to mould a smart and willing lad to be exactly 
what you wish him to be: sailors are proverbially good 
cooks, and as I presume your demands under this head 
will not involve the mysteries of La cuisine Frangaise^ or 
dinners a la Bmse^ with very little trouble I feel assured 
he will fully come up to your requirements ; but it is those 
little essentials of homely comfort that once he is shown 
how to attend to, will soon enable him to anticipate your 
wishes ; have places for everything to stow away, and grind 
him into the habit of putting away anything that is not in 
use into its ]^oper place : soiled tumblers or wine glasses, 
stuck in the rack of the cabin ** buffet," simply because 
they'may be soon required again, should never be permitted; 
pipes, tobacco pouches, and bundles of cigars littered about 
do not consort well with breakfast ; half consumed bottles 
of spirits or brandy jammed into visible and convenient 
spots have the very worst appearance ; little square decan«- 
ters, plain, neat, and cheap, will stow away in the *^ buffet" 

G 
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appropnated for that purpose, and prore equally convenieni 
'and much safer. At the commenceinent of your career, Mn 
Tyro, stick to the plainest of potations ; be not ashamed to 
set before your casual gue^t that plain ** spirit," diluted 
with water, which some of the first officers in Britain's 
proud navy consider sufficient fot their wants ; keep a littk 
store of sherry, should any of the ladies of your circle honor 
you with a visit. Do not be tempted into the enormity of 
champagne or claret, it will make but a little item at first, 
but by-and-bye will show out like Falstaff's '* intolerable 
deal of sack" i^ainst " but one halfpenny-worth of bread l" 
Leave such for the nonce to those magnates whose social 
position, gorgeous saloons, and sumptuous entertainments 
demand as a fitting adjunct the free circulation of that 
" Imperial cup— glorious champagne J" Although you 
may be a millionaire, your preliminary career as a yachts- 
man will not be advantageously accelerated through the 
inspiration to be derived from a *^ curiously selected wine 
locker !" And the amount of the little HU thereof may be 
disposed of much more satisfactorily than in helping to 
*< steal away your brains T' The snowy table cloth, the 
crystal sparkling glass, the jealously cared silver requisites^ 
the careftiUy polished knives and forks, a neat service of 
stone ware with the name of your vessel in a garter encir- 
cling your crest; these, with the tasteful arrangement of 
" flowers," — ^yes, Mr. Tyro, flowers, they are always to be 
had at summer-tide, and be not sparing of them, and a little 
attention to good lighting and proper ventilation, will ren- 
der your plain saloon a very little palace afloat; and an 
extremely plain entertainment on the festive board will 
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issume as witching an appearance as if set out with Dresden 
or Sevres productions, corbeiUe-bearing cupids, or statuettes 
of strawberry or pine-bearing divinities ; and if I am not 
very wrong, &r more appetizing than if heralded bj any 
such Hors^d^oduvre as the Ostrea eduUs^ be it from Colches- 
ter, New York, or the Bay of Ballyvaughan. 

Such like matters, with an early supervision on your 
part, will become habits with a smart steward, who will 
soon evince a further desire of meeting your taste for neat* 
ness by little devices of his own ; in fact it will be well if he 
does not, as I once actually witnessed, ask you to purchaee 
him a book on " etiquette.*' 

On the other hand, if your below-deck arrangements 
are lax, everything will be truly " at sea," — damp berths — 
damp clothing — a close musty unwholesome atmosphere ; 
broken crockery ware, cracked glasses, foul napery, sullied 
Sliver, rusted ironmongery, half-cooked dishes, uncomfort- 
able meals, and a "southerly wind in the grog tub !" will 
be your doom, and fittingly exemplify your steward's ap- 
preciation of your wants. If you once permit a saturnalia 
on board, fast young gentlemen coming off to make a night 
with you, (which many of them believe to be the true end 
and aim of yachting, late hours,) and keeping up your crew 
to attend upon the bacchanalian revelries, my word to you 
the little ship will soon tumble overboard ; and should you 
not be possessed of strong powers for self-government, your 
career will I fear prove like a ** Southport poney's" gallop, 
uncommonly merry but extremely brief. There is no such 
pastime in the world, Mr. Tyro, as yachting — it stands 
pre-eminent — ^so healthful — ^bracing— elevating to the mind 
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— and conducive to manly enji^ment : but theic are many 
temptations, which) ,like all other pnrsuite, it is not free 
from, and which indulged in, lead to consequences quite the 
Teverse ; tJierefore brace sharp op at the commencement, 
toe the line at once which good sense and prudence marks 
out,— remember 

" How ■ate dolh breed a habit in a man 1" 

And you will have little cause, as I am sorry to say some 
have had, to r^ret the first command. 

Another point I would beg your particular attention to : 
piratical lookmg caps, and diirt sleeves, with the accom- 
paniment of long clay pipes, don't look nice on a neat veQ- 
ordered quarter-deck, nor do post-prandial oi^es accom- 
panied by vocal illustrations of a " Liie on tlie Ocean 
Wave" — tend much to modest repute. I do not fbr a mo- 
ment presume tliat you would indulge in such displays 
yourself, but oftentimes jolly friends of your's who confound 
life on board a yacht widi all that is wild and wayward, 
come out strong in such like vagaries- A nod is as good 
as a wink sometimes, and if you are likely to suffer, as 
suffer you will, should you permit sudi romantic 4^plays> 
a well timed hint as to how particular you con^der it ne- 
cessary to be with your crew, ought generally to suffice. Do 
not permit going below in the forecastle to smoke with the 
men, they should not be permitted to smoke there them- 
M^ves ; it may be winked at with an old Salt when on a 
cruise and wet dir^ weather has you wind-bound, but as a 
general rule it is not advisable; the forecastle is small 
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enough in all vessels for those it is intended to accommo- 
date, and a stifling cloud of tobacco smoke is not most 
agreeable at mess time, or during the hours of repose. 
Jack likes his own way, and not to be interfered with, and 
his respects for you and youF friends vnll just amount to the 
estimation he forms of how matters are going on ; if he sees 
undue familiarity placing Jack, Bill, and Tom on a fitful 
equality ; if everything betokens wild waste, wanton extra- 
vagance, and reckless enjoyment, he'll get the most he can 
x>ut of the unlucky hooker ; get dear of you as soon as he 
can, and give you a character into the bargain ; for he will 
not anticipate permanency in your employment, nor credit 
from your discharge. But if, on the contrary, everything 
goes on ship-shape and Bristol-fashion, good men will look 
out for you season after season, your vessel will be well 
^suled and properly looked after, you will have acquired the 
heartiest wishes of a steady, sober, seamanlike crew, and 
believe me, although humble friends, they may not prove 
the worst in the end* 

As you progress in knowledge, pray be careful, Mr. 
Tyro, o£ that " little dangerous portion," which youthful 
enthusiasm is prone to substitute for matured experience; 
nothing can be more absurd than to hear a young yachts- 
man holding forth in grandiloquent style about ** double 
reefed mainsails !" " close-reefed trysiils !*' " spitfire jibs !'* 
and "whole gales of wind!" "declaring," with intended^ 
4x)-be convincing emphasis, " that it is only under such 
circumstances he cares to go to sea at all !" And, as a 
thorough rough-and-ready yachtsman friend of mine appro- 
priately designates it, such like " BoSH !" Such a style of 

g3 
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conversation is extremely interesting to romantic young 
ladies who shudder at the breeze that shakes a withered 
leaf, or relapse into a state of nervous excitement at the 
gurgling of the rain in a water butt : but to those of the 
sterner sex who know the difference, it is not only amusing 
but at times extremely offensive ; it is amusing to those 
whose experience teach to the contrary, but whom natural 
politeness restrains from contradicting the prurient ^otism 
of youth ; it is offensive to veteran listeners who know it to 
be untrue, but whose native courtesy prompts, and conser-^ 
vative position enables to treat with the amount of eonsi-> 
deration it deserves — silent contempt. No truly brave man 
who has experienced the feelings aroused by a life struggle 
with a fierce storm, throughout a long dark dreary night, 
when the raging of the wind, the wild hollow roaring of 
the seething tortured sea, the pitiless pelting of the rain 
and spray, the admonitory moanings of the breakers as they 
are tossed into foam froth on a shelterless — unapproachable 
— iron-bound lee shore, when death in its most appalling 
form is heralded by each squall, rears its dire form tri- 
umphant o'er each curling surge, and^causes the boldest 
brow to pale at the thoughts of what may be the terrible 
issue of that combat ; when staring at the grim tyrant from 
hour to hour and watch to watch; encouraging the faint 
hearted and cheering on the bold; panoramic-like glimpses 
of home and relatives, the cheerful fireside, and perhaps 
tiny hands stretched forth and lisping notes of welcome 
that may never be his lot to hear again. A man I say who 
in his wanderings o*er the deep hsws thus experienced the 
power of Him who rides in the whirlwind, and directs the 
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storm, will not be the one to make such statements ; and 
therefore if a young gentleman 

** Likes to hear himself conTerse," 

in such a rodomontade style he' will have well earned the 
attributes of a " fool" or a " madman/' 

I fear, Mr. Tyro, you will say I am sadly prone to di* 
gression ; however, to revert to our original subject : — 

Have a look round the ship yourself in the morning, after 
breakfast, row off some short distance in the dinghy, see 
that the topping-lifts, halyards, topmast-stay, topmast* 
shrouds, bowsprit-shrouds, &c., are set up well and taut, 
that none of them are slack and swaying about in the breeze; 
that the bob-stay is neatly triced up ; your copper bright 
and clean; bulwarks and bends black and polished (if not, 
let them have a coat of lamp black and black japan varnish); 
that the brass ridge rope stanchions are all bright, the 
ridge-ropes and man-ropes clean and properly rove (these 
ropes look very neat when made of cotton, they can be 
cleaned with pipeclay); your burgee chock up to the truck, 
and your ensign displayed from a proper staff, and not 
stopped to the topping-lift, and then belayed to the boom, 
which is what is called revenue cruiser fashion ; observe 
that your standing rigging looks black, and not weather 
perished whitey brown ; if not, the best mixture for coating 
it is tar, lamp black, spirits of turpentine, or whiskey, a 
little litharge, and bdling hot salt water, mixed to the con- 
sistency of paint, and put on fresh and quickly. 

Having satisfied yourself that all is correct from without, 
inspect your decks, see that the bulwark rail and yoiur fore- 
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castle flooring are while as the driven snow; all tlie brass 
work, such as the rudder head cap, binnacle, belaying pins, 
companion slides, skylight gnards, winch ends, spider hoop 
round saddle of miunmaat, windlass ends and caps, and 
knight head caps, are polished and clean ; accommodatioD 
ladders over the side, with neat mats on the deck for "long 
shore" visitors to cleanse their foot gear on ; -the proper 
drop fonders aloi^ each quarter, to prevent your copper 
being dinged, or punt work knocked off, by boats coming 
alongdde ; all. the halyard and tackle Mis, main-sheet, &c. 
Flemish coiled in dieit proper places; the companion and 
skylights open for ventilation, and a windstul to the fore- 
castle for the same purpose. 

A small hatch cut in the deck forward, close to the stem, 
is an excellent plan for keeping the forecastle well venti- 
lated ; and a screw deck light just over the cooking stove 
will preserve a cool temperature and get rid of the offensive 
odour hanging about below when the cook's office has been 
fulfilled. 

Apropos of yachts' cooking stoves, Mr. Tyro, which are 
either a blessing or a curse on board, according to their 
performance and capabilities — and, as I rather pride myself 
on being a bit of a ship's cook, and accordingly a judge, 
the best Btove I ever saw was one invented and made by an 
ironmonger named Williams, of Torquay, Devon ; for light- 
ness, economy of fuel, and the rapid performance of all 
duties required of it in baking, boiling, stewing, roasting, 
heating, and an everlasting supply of hot water; it certainly 
exceeded anything of the kind I have yet seen. 

Aa nice white decks are a great d^ileratum, I will 
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venture, to give you a receipt for getting them in 
good order at the commencement of the season. During 
the winter months they are generally covered with several 
coats of bright varnish, to protect them from the vicissitudes 
of the weather. Now, unless the varnish, and whatever dirt 
collected upon it, be got rid of, it will be hard to bring your 
decks into that order which should be the pride of every 
yachtsman. I have seen the following method attended 
with complete success, and I feel assured, should any of 
our readers know of a better, they will not hesitate to give 
publicity to it for our mutual benefit. 

Take American, or, as it is called, black potash, about 
61b. to every gallon of water. Boil this in a pot. When 
it is ready, dip into it a piece of clean pine ; if it colours it 
red at once, the mixture is too strong, and you must weaken 
it accordingly by adding more water ; when it is the right 
strength, lay it on evenly with an old mop all over the deck 
whilst quite hot ; this must be done in the evening after 
sundown ; get to work in the morning before the sun rises, 
and scrub it all carefully off with deck brushes and fresh 
water ; be cautious that the morning sun does not get at it, 
for if it hardens on, good bye to your clean decks. Imme- 
diately afterwards holy-stone and scrub well with sand. 
When the decks are well dry make a mixture of one poimd 
of oxalic acid to a gallon of water, and with a clean mop 
damp' them over evenly and lightly; they will turn out 
white as snow. This ktter mixture will also take stains out of 
the bulwark rail, or any stain of. oil or verdigris from the 
deck, if applied quickly. 

Particular care should be taken either to paint, or remove 
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from the deck, the copper coUax of the cooking stove funnel 
during the winter, as, if this be not attended to, the verdigris 
will destroy the deck in its immediate vicinity; nothing will 
remove the stain, which will disfigure the planking per- 
manently. 

Should the copper between wind and water be greased or 
oiled, the potash mixture will clean it off; but should it be 
verdigrised, take one gill of vitriol to one gallon of water^ 
apply this to the copper, when, if it burns at once and fizzes 
up, wash it off, if not let it remain for a minute or so until it 
does, but be sure to wash it all off carefully, as if not it will 
destroy the copper, and die remedy prove worse than the 
disease. 

Smooth and jet black bulwarks and bends add consider- 
ably to the smart appearance of a vessel ; when coat after 
coat of paint is laid on, one over the other, the results are 
great blisters, and dull, dirty looking paint : these coatings 
of paint should be entirely removed, and the above potash 
mixture will do so most effectually; but it should not be left 
on more than two hours, and great care taken to scrub and 
wash it all completely off; then let the painters lay on a 
couple of coats of lead-coloured priming ; stop all inequali- 
ties with white lead putty ground with gold size, rub the 
surface smooth with pumice stone, then coat with ivory black 
two or three times, rubbing it in with pumice stone, which 
will prevent any air bubbles or blisters, and finish off with 
black Japan varnish. The above description of putty is 
excellent for paying the seams of topsides — ^the seams should 
be primed with paint before the putty is applied. 

If ever go cruising without having the legs of your vessel 
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on boatd ; there is no knowing when or where you may 
want them. As legs are generally fitted they are rather 
clumsy ; but if you have them made somewhat lighter, of 
good tough oak, and the bottoms fitted with elm socket 
shoes, fastening with a transverse iron pin, so as to be 
moveable for stowing away handily when not in use, you 
will find them more portable : the shoe makes a good foun- 
dation for the 1^ to rest upon and prevents it sinking in the 
sand or mud of the bottom, a contingency which might 
involve your vessel's tumbling over on her side ; a catas- 
trophe that has more than once occurred through want of 
attention in placing the legs under the channels in a' dry 
harbour. If you are obliged to use the 1^, let the vessel 
be watched most carefully as she takes the ground, when, 
should either of the legs give symptoms of yielding, lose not 
a moment in getting a line to the shore from your mast 
head, or to an anchor laid out well abeam ; then, by trim- 
ming the weights on board over a little, you will keep her 
on the steady leg, and with the aid of the line or hawser 
keep her upright, so as to enable you to shore her up pro- 
perly when the tide &lls. Always seek the harbour-master 
or some local person well acquainted, previously to your 
selecting a spot to go on the ground, so as if possible to get 
a berth where the bottom is of equal consistency throughout. 
The shoes fitted as I have endeavoured to describe will be 
a great safeguard against the legs sinking on either side ; 
but it is well to know that the vessel's keel rests on a sound 
surface, too, as if she sinks, and the legs hold firm, the 
channels will be burst up, and your chain plates endangered. 
Thus you will perceive it require caution and attention in 
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pladng a yeeael in a dry harbour. If yoa can by any 
means get alongside oFa quay, do so, as there yon avoid all 
snch danger. Get die shoie side ronner and tackle made 
6st to a warping post or ring on the pier abreast of where 
you lie. Watch when the tide fidk, and just as she takes 
die ground bowse well taut on the tackle, giving her a list, 
or inclination, towards the quay. Precaution must be taken 
to have good serviceable fenders placed between her side 
and the stone woik, particularly at the channel plates. If 
you have some strong canvas bosses, stuffed with cork shav- 
ings, and painted, they make useful deck seats. With 
beckets spliced into them, they form excdlent life-buoys, and 
will render good service as fenders upon such occasions as 
this. Your vessel will require wiUx^fuIness as the tide 
flows and falls, tending the tackles carefully as she lifts and 
takes the ground again, especially at night time, but the 
less you keep her on die ground the better. Another point 
I would direct your attention to, be carefol in going on the 
ground with spring tides, as if you neglect the precaution of 
ascertaining that they are such, you may be induce!! to go 
too far up into a harbour, and consequently get neaped, or 
in otha: words, not have water Plough to float your vessel 
off until the next spring tides, which may cause much in- 
convenient delay and straining to the vessel, for I need 
hardly tell you that some slight straining must occur every 
time she lifts from, and settles down, upon the ground. 

The situation of the place you are moored alongside of, 
with respect to the harbour's mouth, requires also to be 
looked after, as should it be exposed to the run of any sea 
that a wind on shore will be sure to bring up, then you 
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ndght be in a veiy critical position, as the vessel would strike 
beavily both as the tide floated and left her, therefore be 
particular under these circumstancies that the berth chosen 
be a well sheltered one. 

The masthead tackle must be left slack once she is pro- 
perly afloat, and gradually hauled taut as she settles down 
again ; the bow and quarter shorefasts require looking after, 
in order to keep her in the same position. 

A very great nuisance in frequenting dry harbours is the 
risk you run of getting rats on board ; in fact, even afloat 
in a dock you are as equally liable, therefore every precau- 
tion should be taken to prevent their effecting an entrance; 
I have seen pieces of elm, about the size and shape of a 
chum dash, slipped over the shore warps, so that if a rat 
attempted the hempen path, the moment he jumped on 
the circular piece of wood it revolved and dropped him 
down amongst the dead men : the fore«hatch should have 
a grating fitted to it for the like puzzling purpose, and 
yet to admit air to the sleeping crew. The main companion 
may be fitted with a grating also, if air be wished for through 
that medium, but all other openings on deck should be care- 
fully closed at night time; the chain pipes in particular 
should be stuffed with some cotton waste or tow. These 
pi'ecautions may appear unnecessary, but if you once get a 
few rats on board, the trouble they will cause to get rid 
of them will rather astonish you ; nothing but clearing her 
out from stem to stem, battening down everything aloft, 
and a good brimstone fire below for four and twenty hours 
will do it, unless you scuttle her and leave her at the bottom 
of the sea until your tormentors swim for it. 

H 
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I remember a capital joke of a very ancient yachtsman, 
who had a very ancient yacht that had seen him through 
the prime of his days. He wanted to dispose of her, but he 
had likewise an ancient skipper to whom the berth was easy 
and the burden light. A month in the season probably 
saw her under way, and the remaining eleven months 
were spent peaceably in dock, where the old tar smoked his 
pipe and spun long yams, made toy boots, wherewith he 
considerably increased his income amongst the juvenile 
yachtsmen of those parts, and calculated that he had secured 
a very peaceftd rrfuge for the remainder of his days. The 

intelligence that the B was for sale took him all aback, 

but he was not to be done; Whenever any perscm came to 
look at her, he satisfied them in a plain sort of way, but 
when the knowing wight of a would-be-purchaser pressed 
the old skipper privately as to any fault beneath the surface, 
he would turn his quid, shake his head mysteriously, and 
hint that the plague of his life was a rat that had got into 
the mast ! then leading his visitor forward he would set him 
to listen, whilst his grandson below, with all the aptitude of 
a^well educated sea imp, by the aid of his nails, and a little 
ventriloquial squeaking, would improvise a first-rate rat, in 
the act of devouring the vitals of a noble spar. Bats on 
board at all was a serious drawback : but to go to sea with 
rats in the mast was more than philosophy ever dreamed of, 
so that old ^— and his rat flourished and grew fat for 
many a long day. 

And now, Mr. Tyro, it is near sundown. Be as punc- 
tilious in striking your flags, either to the gunfire of a club 
officer, or to the correct time, as you were in displaying them 
in the morning. 
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YARN VL 

** be spreads the gradoated chart, 

And bounds the distance bj the rvles of art." 

Befoes we proceed to the subject of racing, Mr. Tyro, 
we will have a little yam about that branch of your acquire- 
ments which, as a thorough yachtsman, you must by no 
means neglect, and that is — ^navigation. You need not 
start ! I am not going to inflict upon you the bulky-looking 
volumes of "Sone or Baper, as I presume you are not yet 
bound upon a cruise amongst die South Sea Islanders ; 
no, a smaller amount of knowledge will do to begin with, 
and then you can go on as &st as ever you please after- 
wards ; but learn a little at first, and learn it well — ^you 
will find that little easy of acquirement, exceedingly simple, 
and by a few hours' occasional study, and some practical 
working when afloat, you will be quite surprised how quickly 
you will find yourself at home on the deep. You have no 
idea how independent and self-confident you will feel when, 
instead of watching your skipper battering his brains about, 
you can work your own r^koning, and prick the little ship's 
place on the chart, and then compare notes with your brass- 
bound friend — I hope with advantage to yourself. Many 
young yachtsmen, when they first get out of sight of land, 

become anxious and doubtful, feeling a certain degree of 

h2 
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helplessness and confusion of ideas, particularly if they 
happen to fall in with a baffling gale, which precludes the 
possibility of their sticking to the regular ABC" nor'-aist 
coorse/' which somehow or other they haye picked up as 
the direction they ought to go in ; they are too proud to 
acknowledge their ignorance, so the worthy skipper coming 
to the rescue — all is left to him. 

At present there aire a great many first-rate yaeht sailing- 
masters, accomplished navigators, and fit to take a craft 
round the world : but to have such a man at your elbow, 
as I before hinted> you must have a big craft and a long-<- 
very long purse; as to the generality of men who are 
promoted from being Jack Thomas, a,t the tiller of a 
fishing smack, to Captain Thomas, of the "Myrtle Bud,*' 
some are capital local navigators; others profess to be, 
but rely upon their masters' ignorance to escape detec- 
tion; and some who work by the rule of thumb, and 
have the luck to scrape clear of danger, ruffle it as boldly 
as the dandiest skipper from Gowes to Constantinople. The 
first-named class of men will be always found attentive, 
civil, and communicative, especially if they see a young 
yachtsman anxious for information and willing for instruc- 
tion ; but they are equally as reserved if a blustering 
egotistical young gentleman comes down upon them like a 
hamper of bricks with all sorts of high-sounding theory ; 
they will not bother their heads very much to put him in the 
right track for the practical requirements he stands so much 
in need of, but thinking he knows more than it would be 
safe for them to confess they do not, he will gain little from 
A quarter where much valuable instruction might otherwise 
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have been derived. Of the second class of men, they are 
always mysterious, and would have you believe that the 
science of laying out a vessel's track over the deep was a 
kind of inspiration, only enjoyed by commanders of men-of- 
war, captains of clipper merchantmen, and their own blessed 
selves, all and every of whom were destined to fulfil the 
important posts they are placed in, consequent upon their 
superior endowment in this respect Bless your innocent 
heart! Mr. Tyro, the dangers you run with such professors 
of the noble science are numberless, but they do not 
alarm you, because where such a biped is allowed com- 
mand 'twere folly to be wise; if you were, he would not be 
there. 

I remember once being caught in a nice fix with a chap 
of this sort; we had had three days' hard racing, and all 
hands pretty well done up, and on the fourth we wanted to 
force a passage to try our strength at another port with a 
then famous clipper. It was a pitch-dark night when we 
sailed, with a tearing five mile spring ebb, from a certain 
locality that shall be nameless. He was repeatedly cau- 
tioned to take a pilot, but pshaw ! he'd have no pilot whilst 
he was on board. To sum up, he ran us on the top of one of 
the most dangerous banks, where we enjoyed a midnight dry 
walk all round the barkie, and selected the most picturesque 
sites for our six feet by two estates in case the mom rose 
angrily, of which there was every appearance. When we 
came to overhaul him, ''he had left his charts on shore," and 
we discovered that he had absolutely torn the chart out of 
the book of sailing directions immediately that we went 
aground, throwing all the blame on the man at the helm ; 

H3 
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and yet this was a man of note amongst his fellows, and 
considered no end of a navigator. 

There is one thing you may rest assured of: from early 
and constant training, your skipper^ if he is any good at all, 
will have the poll on you in handling a vessel, and not even 
then much if you lay your mind down to it and are made of 
the proper stuff ; but if you are possessed of a modicum of 
brains you can walk round him in navigation. And if you 
will accept a hint, never pretend you know anything — ^leave 
others to find out that ; learn at all times and from any one 
that you can — ^when you least expect it something that your 
wisdom never dreamed of will turn up, and never be ashamed 
or afraid of being laughed at for asking a simple question. 

Above all things, make it your object to become a good 
chartsman. Select a useful stock of charts, but at the same 
time you need not encumber yourself with too many. I 
think you will find the following a useful selection. — ^The 
English Channel, laige chart, which will give you from 
Great Yarmouth round the Land's End as high on the 
Welsh coast as Aberdovey, in Cardiganshire ; this will in- 
clude Lowestoft, Harwich, Thames* Mouth, Isle of Wight, 
Lymington, Poole, Weymouth, Torbay, Dartmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Falmouth, Bristol Channel, Milford Haven, &c.; 
on the French coast from Gravelines to the Bay of Brest, 
including the Channel Islands — Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark ; and on the Irish coast from Cahore Point, in 
Wexford, to Loop Head, at the mouth of the Shannon, 
The whole coast of Ireland chart is a very useful one, giving 
you all the ports, harbours, islands, &c., of Ireland, together 
with the Irish Channel, the l^orth Channel, the Scottish 
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coast from the Gulf of Goryvreckan to the Firth of Solwaj, 
and the west coast of England as far as Hartland Point, 
opposite to Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel ; the large 
chart of the west, north, and east coasts of Scotland ; and, 
for the purposes of general reference, Mercaiar^s World. In 
addition to these, provide yourself with the sectional Admi- 
ralty charts, which are now sold so cheap that no yachtsman 
should be without an ample collection of them. Books of 
sailing 'directions will accompany the charts, but I cannot 
fiay much for them ; they give you leading marks and tokens 
for many localities that it would take you a life's residence 
there to find out ; but select as much wheat as you can out 
of the chaff, and your experience will soon render you a 
sailing directory yourself — one day's practical experience of 
a harbour is worth all the pages of sailing directions that 
ever were printed; however, you must not despise them 
until you are able to do without them, which will be very 
soon, if you exercise your brains and eyes! 

Have your entire collection of charts backed with linen, 
in order to preserve them: — it is astonishing, without this 
precaution, how they become torn and knocked to pieces; 
and should you have made useful memoranda, or laid down 
tracks of courses that you have sailed under peculiar circum-** 
stances of wind and sea, which are extremely useful for 
reference, they may be lost to you, as you may never take 
the same trouble in re-noting new charts. From Mn 
Hunt, 6, New Church-street, N.W., you can obtain the 
sheet or chart you require, a post will bring you what you 
may depend upon as being correct, and the latest. Apropos 
of backing charts, Mr. Tyro, should you be of an economical 
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and indostrious turn of mind daring the winter leisure hours, 
you can, with a little careful manipulation, accomplish the 
task yourself. Proyide a large drawing board, or a deal 
table, or the floor of an empty apartment will answer — in 
fact, any flat wooden surface that is larger than the chart 
you are about to back. Next you will require a good paste, 
that will neither decay nor become mouldy ; therefore, mix 
good clean flour with cold water into a thick paste well 
blended together, then add boiling water, stirring well up 
until it is of a consistency that can be easily and smoothly 
spread with a brush ; add to this a spoonful or two of brown 
sugar, a little corrosive sublimate, and about half a dozen 
drops of oil of lavender, and you will have a paste fit 
to fasten the teeth in a saw. Gut the backing linen, which 
should not be too heavy, a size larger than the chart, wet it 
with fresh water, stretch it out well, tacking the edges lightly 
round, to the board or floor so as to keep it flat as possible, 
then, whilst it is damp, go over it evenly with the paste, dab- 
bing and rubbing it in well with the brush, but at the same 
time not too thickly ; next damp the chart thoroughly with 
a sponge on the back ; when it looks dull, roll it up on 
a G^ean mop handle or round ruler, press the outer edge 
firmly down on one end of the pasted linen, unroll the re- 
mainder evenly along the linen, smoothing it down as you 
go with a clean, soft, dry cloth; go carefully round the 
edges, pressing all down ; should any air bubbles get be- 
tween, prick them with a strong needle, and press the spot 
down immediately; let the whole become gradually and 
thoroughly dry before you remove it from the stretch ; when 
it is, cut the linen even with the edges, and have them 
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bound round with narrow crimson or blue ribbon. With 
some large charts, that are on extra strong paper, a narrow 
strip of linen pasted round the edges on the back will be 
sufficient. Provide yourself with two tin, or India rubber 
cases, one for the large the other for the small charts. These 
will sling handily in your cabin along the deck beams, and 
the charts in use should have a little netting stretched for 
their reception in a convenient part between the beams. 

All charts are constructed on two principles, viz:-— Plane 
and Mercator*s. Small charts^ such as of harbours, por- 
tions of the coast, islands, &c., are constructed on the prin- 
ciple that that particular portion of the earth is a flat surface; 
being drawn usually on a large scale, neither latitude nor 
longitude is of so much account as if they embraced an ex- 
tensive tract of land and sea, and being merely for pointing 
out accurate details of particular localities to coasting mari- 
ners, instead of the degrees and minutes, or miles, of latitude 
being given on the east and west sides of the map, a scale of 
nautic miles is substituted. These are called plane charts. 
Mercator's charts are constructed so as to represent the 
world, or any portion of it, on a flat surface , but as this 
flattening out of the globe or sphere would be attended with 
considerable incorrectness towards the poles, unless some 
compensation was made for the increase in the polar meri- 
dian distances; therefore the degrees are elongated according 
to a certain scale as they recede from the equator, thus com- 
pensating for the increased meridian distances at the poles. 
A glance at a terrestrial globe placed in juxta-position with 
a Mercator's chart of the world will at once explain this. 

Ou the globe, all parallels of latitude will be seen equi- 
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distant from each other from the equator to the poles ; but 
on Mercator's chart the distances between them are consi- 
derably increased as they approach the poles. The meri- 
dians on the globe converge to the poles, but on Mercator's 
chart they are represented parallel to each other. Conse- 
quently, on Mercator*s chart all parts of the world remote 
from the equator are considerably enlarged in relative pro- 
portion to those which lie near it; so justly, however, is 
this incorrectness proportioned, that relative bearings and 
distances can be obtained on these charts with ease and 
accuracy. Bear in mind that the top of a chart is always 
the north, bottom south, right hand the east, and left hand 
the west ; and that all charts are engraved true north and 
south. 

Your very first step must be to make yourself perfect 
master of the points of the compass ; thirty-two are all you 
have to commit to memory, and a couple of hours will do 
this. Having mastered this, whenever you look at a chart, 
even casually — make it a rule to connect the difierent ports 
and points of land in your mind with their respective mag- 
netic bearings from each other, and in imagination depict 
the courses you would have to steer according to certain 
directions of wind : observing this rule, you will be aston- 
ished how soon you will be enabled to read a chart, almost 
like a book. When you are about to make a passage, lay 
down your course on the chart, and find the number of nautic 
miles between the place you are leaving and that you wish 
to arrive at; next consult your sailing directions. If your 
track be along a coast, look out for any dangers marked on 
the chart ; read carefully the description of them, and note 
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the marks given 70a whereby to avoid them; see what 
courses you will have to steer should the winds be adverse 
to you ; note well the sets and velocities of the tides, both 
on flood and ebb, and the establishments or hours at which 
it is high water on the full and change of the moon, as at 
such periods you will have the highest and strongest tides, 
and very often strong winds with them ; remark the nature 
of the soundings marked, whether mud, sand, shells, small 
stones or rocky ^ound — ^a cast of the lead of a dark night 
will sometimes tell you where you are to a nicety ; look out 
for races or overfalls, caused by foul ground, or off headlands, 
always give them a wide berth if you can ; note the lights 
you may fall in with, whether single, double, fixed, revolving, 
flashing, or intermittent, coloured or plain, or alternately 
so, and what signals are made in foggy weather ; light ships, 
their number of lights and their signals; note what part of 
your course may bring you in a much frequented track 
of sailing or steam vessels, or on fishing grounds, where 
vessels may be lying-to, or hanging to their nets at flight 
time; any buoys that mark banks or rocks, with their 
colours or marks, and their bearings from your course, or 
the point you may expect to sight them on. Accustom 
yourself from the outset to make these observations, and aU 
difficulties will quickly vanish. 

I am thus particular in calling your attention to charts, 
as yachtsmen poke their vessels into out of the way places in 
their wanderings, and if you are a ready practical chartsman 
you have no idea what a pull you will have over a man 
who is not. Not a hole or comer of the coast that you 
wont know; stopping places, and sheltered little bays. 
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quiet little nooks and comers that nobody hardly knows 
of will not escape your attention, for you will know Low 
to hunt them out, and ojice found you will rarely miss them 
again. 

Whenever you discover anything that is not marked on 
the chart, or in the sailing directions, note it down at once 
on the chart or the margin of the book ; thus it will always 
meet your eye when you want it. Such places as I have 
noticed above mark down most particularly, with the position 
where you were anchoi-ed, and any peculiar formation of the 
coast, or marks that will point it out ; the cross bearings of 
two remarkable objects on the shore are the surest ; state 
the depth you found at low water, description of bottom, the 
velocity and set of the tide, the prevailing direction of the 
winds, and should you be anything of an artist, a little out- 
line sketch of the shore will prove of the greatest service. 
Sketching, if not one of your natural gifts, should be one 
of your greatest efforts to acquire, as none behold more 
beautiful scenery than yachtsmen, or witness more curious 
atmospherical phenomena, and the pencil or crowquill of a 
ready sketcher is invaluable on board a yacht. Whenever 
you take soundings, be sure that the lead is properly armed 
with tallow to bring you up a sample of the bottom ; this 
you should remove carefully from the lead, and preserve' in 
a fiat tin box, divided into small squares for the purpose, 
with label patches over each. Make a note on your chart 
of the spot you took the sample from, with its nature, and 
mark the label with the name of the locality. Caution the 
steward not to place the soundings box near the stove, else 
your much prized and laboriously acquired samples will 
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speedily disappear, but, at your leisure, by placing them on 
blotting paper you can dry and fix them. 

Now I shall confine myself to pointing out to you the 
instruments and books which will aid you in becoming, what 
I hope you will turn out to be, an Al. nltvigator. 

Firstly then, make yourself well acquainted with the work- 
ing of the log-line, both the common and Massey's Patent 
Log ; also with the heaving of the lead ; you have already 
acquired the points of the compass, so that here are three 
principal matters for your first essay: it is a standing maxim 
with sailors " Log, Lead, and Look-out".* 

Next provide yourself with a case of Mathematical instru- 
ments, including amongsj; them an ivory protractor, a pair 
of large parallel rulers, and some good drawing pencils, a 
log-book, and a large size solid sketch book. There is a 
little work, called the Sailor's Sea Booky written by James 
Greenwood, Esq., of Jesus College, Cambridge, and pub- 
lished by Weale, of Holbom, London, at a cost of two 
shillings. Along with this book provide yourself with Mr. 
Heniy Law's mathematical tables by the same publisher, at 
a cost of one shilling, likewise the Nautical Almanac. A 
marine barometer, a sextant and a good double sea-glass, 
made in the shape of an opera-glass, will complete your 
outfit; these latter, however, are not, with the exception of 
the sear-glass, necessary for you to purchase at first. 

With respect to the parallel rulers, do not have any but 
those patented by Captain Tojmbee, they are called the re- 
volving parallel rulers, and you will get printed directions 

• There is a patent Log inyented by the Rev. Mr. Berthon of Fare- 
ham, Hants, to which I would direct yqnr particular attention ; also 
his Lead Line. 

I 
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with them, teaching you the manner in which to use them; 
they are most perfect in ereiy respect, and no other ahoold 
ever be used on board a jracht There are two brass plates 
upon these rulers, fsistening by a milled clamp screw; one 
plate is square, representing the true bearings; the other is 
in the form of a compass card, representing the magnetic 
bearings, and the two limbs of the ruler revolve on a brass 
pin underneath. In using these rulers you do not require 
to slide them along your chart from the points whose bear- 
ings you want to take to one of the compass cards engraven 
on the chart ; but setting the square plate by any one of the 
true meridians near the places you require, set the compass 
to the variation for the locality you happen to be in, and 
clamping them with the screw, you obtain your bearings 
both true and magnetic at one glance ; you can construct 
the figures of your dififerent sailings, lay down any number 
of bearings, or the angles for a survey ; you require neither 
protractor nor chord of sixty — ^nothing save the rulers, a 
pair of dividers, and a pair of dividers with a pencil leg. 

A very ingenious instrument for chart work has likewise 
been invented by Harry Bridson, Esq., of Harwood, Bol- 
ton- le-Moors. It consists of a little ivory disc, the circum- 
ference of which is divided similarly to a compass card; in 
the centre is a little milled screw, over which you can slip 
a silk cord, with the scale of miles of the chart knotted 
thereupon. By applying this disc to the meridian of the 
place you are at, allowing the number of points of variation, 
placing the fimr ds Jys of the magnetic north two and a 
quarter points, which is the usual variation in English waters, 
to the left of the true meridian of the place, and pressing 
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the disc down, there are two little steel points underneath, 
which fasten it on to the chart ; then lay the silken string 
over the other point, whose bearing you wish to ascertain, 
and at a glance you see the magnetic bearing where the silk 
line rests on the graduated circumference, and the number 
of knots show the distance in nautical miles. You can take 
any number of bearings and distances from the same station 
with this most ingenious instrument. 

When you aie master of the contents of Mr. Greenwood's 
little work, you need not fear being able to navigate your 
vessel to any part, and you will be completely independent 

The signs and tokens of the weather you should pay par- 
ticular attention to ; keep fresh in your memory the results 
of peculiar appearances of the sky. Neglect of these impor- 
tant observations may frequently place you in extremely 
awkward portions; — ^for instance what can be more un^ 
pleasant to a young yachtsman, than, when informed by his 
sailing-master that the symptoms of the weather being very 
bad it is imprudent for him to leave his anchorage ; yet 
who will with foolish obstinacy insist upon going to sea: the 
result is, that after a r^ular dusting match, he is forced to 
bear up, well drenched, cold, cheerless, and crest-&llen , his 
crew exposed to unnecessary hardships ; and should he have 
friends on board at the time, he will not find himself much 
raised in their estimation, so far as weather-wise skill is 
concerned. 

On the oth^ hand, being, from previous observations, 

enabled to form a pretty correct notion as to the description 

of weather likely to ensue, from a careful comparison of the 

appearance of the sky, formation of clouds, direction of the 

i2 
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wind, condition of the barometer, age of the moon, and state 
of the tide; he may with credit to himself overrule the objec- 
tions of any over-cautious sailing-master or lazy crew ; and 
although the weather at the time of starting may appear 
blacky wild, and dismal enough, yet a few hours will effect 
an agreeable change, and the vessel may be well on her pas- 
sage with the advantage of a rattling breeze instead of lying 
lazily at anchor. Sometimes sailing-masters and crews when 
they get into a pleasant port, are not particularly anxious 
to leave it; and are not slow to avail themselves of the least 
threatening symptom of the elements, in persuading an in- 
experienced owner to coincide with their wishes ; thus is he 
completely at the mercy of his men. 

A valued fiiend and veteran yachtsman, whose opinion on 
such a subject is entitled to consideration, writes thus, ** I 
consider that to be able to form a correct judgment ybr iun- 
self^ in regard to weather, is of the very greatest importance 
to the young yachtsman.'* 

Above all, study the barometer, it is the truest and best 
firiend a sailor has, and a man who n^lects its warnings 
deserves all the hard weather he may get. You should not 
be so much governed by the words &ir, change, rain, &c. ; 
they of course give an idea of the sort of weather to be ex- 
pected, but it is the range up or down of the mercuiy, whe- 
ther it be gradual or sudden, very much or to a trifling ex- 
tent, that should principally guide you. The average range 
for fine weather and moderate winds is, at the sea level, 
about 30. Many people tell you that when the mercury is 
about to fall, it exhibits a concavity of its upper surface, 
this I never could observe. The mercury rising over 30, 
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with a dry atmospliere, will generally give you nice northerly 
or nor*-west winds, but falling below that accompanied by a 
warm dampness, you may look out for southerly and south- 
west breezes, with fog and rain; — ^remember always that it 
is not present weather that the barometer indicates, but what 
you may expect, and here it is that words lead you astray. 
Gradual and easy changes denote a continuance of the 
weather they indicate, but sudden warning never lasts long; 
from 30 to 29 will indicate average changes of bad weather, 
but when it begins to drop below 29 you may look out for 
something more than ordinary, — ^in &ct, regular slashing 
gales, or heavy rain. A good crimson sky at sunset, with 
the wind going round with the sun, is an excellent sign of 
the weather; but if the wind backs out against the sun, 
with a cold grey or dirty yellow looking sky, you may de- 
pend upon plenty of rain and wind ; hard edged clouds are 
bad, and a wild scud flying overhead, with heavy clouds 
aloft, generally gives you a nor'-wester, with rain squalls« 
Heavy mist caps hanging about mountain tops is a sure 
presage of sou'-west gales, and plenty of wet. If sea-gulls 
hang about cliffs and along shore, you may look out for 
regular stormy weather, and it has been noticed that the 
direction they seem heading for will sometimes indicate the 
quarter the mischief may be expected from. Mares' tails, 
or hard, streaky, wild looking white clouds across a cold- 
looking sky, will generally be followed by strong winds in 
the direction they radiate from. Sultry oppressive weather 
with hot blasts, is safe to be followed by stormy gales ; and 
a moaning or fitful whistling of the wind through the rigging 
presages wet and wind if there be a dull leaden sky^ and 

I3 
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wind only if it be clear ; clear sky and dry atmosphere indi- 
cate northerly and westerly winds ; whilst cloudy, greasy, 
soft weather generally foretells southerly, south-west, and 
south-east breezes, the latter particularly, if there be a cold 
misty vapour. ^A halo round the moon at some distance 
from her, accompanied by a cold pale light, should never be 
despised; bad weather is sure to follow, and the whiter or 
more misty the light, the more rain and the heavier the gale. 
What appears like the butt-end of a rainbow, or what is 
called a "wind-dog/* appearing to windward in the morn- 
ing, with dark heavy clouds, will be sure to give a switching 
gale. It is an old ^* saw*' with seamen, 

"When the rain comes before the wiad. 
Look out, and well yonr topsailB mind;. 
But when the wind comes before the rain. 
Then hoist four topsails up again.'' 

Thus always keep your weather eye in the clouds, and 
your lee one on the barometer, and a little matured expe- 
rience will enable you to measure wind and weather as you 
would with a tailor's tape. A smart yachtsman having an 
experienced eye for the formation of clouds, and the signs 
which almost invariably denote changing weather, will save 
his crew an immense amount of hardship and unnecessary 
work, besides considerably economizing the wear and tear 
of his spars, rigging, and sails. 

As old saws are by no means to be despised, originating 
as they generally do amongst a class of veteran mariners 
whose lives have been spent amidst the turmoil of the ele- 
ments, I subjoin a few in addition to the above. 

Connected with the fluctuations' of ^the barometer are the 
following: — 
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'* When the glass fiUls low, 
Prepare for a blow; 
When the glass rises high. 
Let the Ught duck flj." 



** At sea with a low and fiilling glass, 
The green hand sleeps like a careless ass; 
But only when it is high and rising. 
Will slumber trouble a careful wise one." 



" When rise begins, after low. 
Squalls expect, and a clear blow." 



«« 



First rise, after yery low. 
Indicates a stronger blow.'' 



'* Long foretold, long last; 
Short warning — soon past.*' 

And with regard to dry or wet weather: — 

** When the mist takes to the open sea, 
»Fair weather, shipmate it will be; 
But when the mist rolls o'er the land, 
The rain comes pouring off the sand.'' 



« When the clouds spread like a feather. 
Mariner look for finir good weather." 



** When the lofty hill the mist doth bear. 
Let the mariner then for storms prepare.'* 

The observation of the following brief rule for the baro- 
meter will considerably assist you. 

A rise may be expected to indicate northerly, north- 
easterly, easterly, or north-west winds. Weather dry, or 
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with less wind. The exception is a north-easterly wind, 
when rain or snow may be expected. 

A fall may be expected to indicate southerly, south- 
westerly, westerly, or south-east winds. Weather wet, or 
with more wind* The exception is a north-easterly wind, 
when rain or snow may be expected. 
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YARN VIL 

*• Thou boiindlesi, iparkling, glorious lea ; 
With ecstacy I gaze on thee; 
Andy as I gaze, thy billowy roll 
Wakes the deep feelings of my sonll*' 

Fbom thb OsRiuir. 

I PRESUME) Mr. Tyro, that since reading the preyions 
yarn you have come to the resolution of taking time by the 
forelock, and that ere many moons have passed I may hope 
to see you fully qualified to heave the lead and log, work 
your day's work, keep the dead-reckoning, a neat log-book, 
well interspersed with sketches ; that you have mastered the 
handling of a chart or two, can manage an oloervation after 
a few practical lessons so as to work out your latitude, and 
have begun to make plain sailing with your chronometer; 
of which, by the bye, be careAil to provide yourself with a 
good one, anything else is throwing away money, and at all 
times a genuine article is of value to you : provide yourself 
with the latest edition of Griffin* s Ohronameter*s Companion^ 
which our publishers can furnish you with, and besides your 
chronometer, furnish yourself with a good watch, one with 
a white dial and black hands so that the hour can be easily 
read off at night-time; nothing can be more annoying than 
when you are wet, cold, and weary, to kneel down by the 
binnacle lamp, and endeavour to decipher the hour from 
the dial-plate of one of those tiny Geneva affairs, which, for- 
sooth, because you are a bit of a beau, you must wear. 
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Bat leave all swell trappings ashore, and don't be ashamed 
to sport a good-sized English-made turnip, that will stand 
knocking about and salt water; there are some capital 
watches now made in London, for the use of railway guards 
in German silver cases ; thej can be had for £7) and in sil- 
ver for £10, but be sure you select one with a seconds hand; 
use a galvanised or copper wire guard neatly covered with 
leather, which you can get at Mr. Newall's in the Strand, 
and then you need not be afraid of dropping it overboard, 
if you have to use your hands in a hurry, or of easy fingered 
gentlemen in a regatta crowd twisting it off your neck. 

Another hint I would give you, if you do not despise 
wearing a warm blue woollen shirt on an active cruise, let your 
watch hang down just below the waistband of your trowsers, 
where a chamois leather pocket, cased in a bit of oiled silk, 
should be sewn to receive it; you can then dispense with a 
waistcoat, which if you earry your watch in, the chances are 
ten to one that the first bit of active work you are engaged 
in the watch goes crash against your ribs, and you may find 
Ghreenwich time impressed upon your memory in a manner 
quite the reverse of pleasant. 

I may take it now for granted that your apprenticeship 
to yachting has so far progressed that you begin to find your 
self master. Cruising tactics you have at your fingers* ends, 
and you have decided upon stepping into a larger craft, a 
racer, say a flying fifty, wherein to distinguish yourself 
amongst the glorious fleet of clippers which year after year 
are swelling our lists, and spreading the fame of British 
yachtsmen all over the globe. You will not be far wrong 
when taking this step to hold a familiar chat with our friend 
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Wanliill of Poole, the &ther of racing clipperSy or '*wi* young 
Wull Fife o' the Fairlie," vhose father, « Auld WuU," as 
well as himself, has rendered a like service on the banks of 
Sonny Clyde. Then you have Harvey of Ipswich, and 
Hatcher of Southampton, both good men and true. There 
are many other first-rate builders also, such as White, Bat- 
sey, Camper, Inman, &c., but the four I name first have 
made racing vessels more peculiarly their study, and the 
annals of yacht racing in BdTs Life and Hunfs Yachting 
Magazine^ will afibrd you a pretty safe criterion to go by 
as to their success. 

WeVill suppose you are on board your racer, and that 
as a preliminary step to success you have secured the ser- 
vices of a first-rate skipper. He will prove to you a r^ular 
finishiug instructor; so don't do things by halves but 
secure the best man that can be got. The first expense 
is always the best, and whilst your previous experience 
may enable you to avoid useless evtravagance, and repress 
any tendency he may evince to lead you into it, yet still, 
there are secrets in yacht racing which mere cruising will 
never teach, and unless you have success at the outset, 
disappointment and resultless expense, and heavy expense 
too, will probably so disgust you, that you will forsake 
racing at once and for ever. Now you would be wrong in 
this if you wish to achieve a high standing as a sound prac- 
tical yachtsman. What a campaign does to make a stout 
soldier out of a carpet knight, the same will two or three 
seasons of hard racing do with a yachtsman ; it converts him 
into a ready, hardy, active, daring seaman, all of which 
qualities though he may have displayed as a cruiser, yet will 
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tliey be developed to an extent he little thought of, after 
a few experiences in yacht racing. You will naturally say, 
<< if I am to provide myself with this great racing skipper, he 
will teach me all I want to know ; what is the use of your 
talking about it ?" Very true, Mr. Tyro, but having sailed 
close upon a couple of hundred of these sort of matches, and 
with all sorts of skippers, and very often as a hand before 
the mast, I may perhaps have picked up somewhat that 
may be useftil for you to know; therefore, if you will take it 
for what it is worth, it will do no harm to either of us. 

The moment you get underway in a racing craft, if it was 
only for an hour's cruise, handle her exactly as if you had 
ten thousand golden sovereigns, or a man's life at stake : 
your skipper, if he is the man he ought to be, will have 
selected for you a steady, active, powerful and sober crew, 
every man of whom will have his proper duty assigned 
to him; make it a rule not, under any circumstances, 
to permit swearing or shouting on board ; let everything 
be done in silence; quickly as man can do it, but in 
silence, and let no voice be heard but your sailing-master's. 
You can confer with him, consult and advise as to what is 
best to be done, but let no voice but his be heard, or else 
all will turn officers, and there will not be any seamen. 

This is a point, that I cannot too strongly draw your 
attention to; you can have no idea what eflfect it has upon 
the crew, if they hear half a dozen orders thundered out in 
as many minutes from different quarters; they don't get 
puzzled — that they won't take the trouble of doing — but 
they see how things are going, and execute their directions 
after whatever fashion they think best themselves : but if 
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the cold» sharp, quick order is shot forth from the skipper's 
]ips» it is obeyed in a trice, not by half a dozen great stal^ 
wart fellows; jumping like so many elephants about the 
deck, but by the catlike caution and activity of some one, 
two, o three hands, whose province alone it is, and whose 
pride it will be to let their shipmates see it executed 
properly; whereas if you shout after your skipper, and two 
or three friends shout after you, the lazy part of your crew 
wiU shout twice as loud, all will jump together to show their 
alacrity, and the skipper will enlighten his auditory with a 
chapter of curses, loud and deep, and well calculated to cap 
tiie climax of confusion which is sure to ensue: therefore at 
the outset make your intentions well known — ^no cursing or 
swearing, no noise — and very soon you will see what an 
admirably ordered crew you will have. One point you must 
reserve to yourself, and that is, whatever order you give to 
your sailing-master, that it is instantly, or as circumstances 
require carried out, I presume you will give none that will 
involve the safety of your own life, or that of the crew, so 
the moment there is any hesitation in that quarter the sooner 
he provides himself with a new master, and you with a more 
amenable officer, the better for all parties. The advantage 
of such a system will be felt at the very outset. 

Start as I said before, if only for an hour's cruise, just 
the same as for a race: test every spar and rope, every 
block, strop, clip-hook, shackle, and bolt in your gear. It 
is far better to carry away the mast during a cruise, than 
when you have just cleared a ruck of clippers, and are look- 
ing well to win a hundred guinea cup. Better thus to get 
rid of a bad topmast; a weak bowsprit, or rotten gear, than 

E 
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when you are inToWed ia additional ezpenditaie far pilot 
hands, and entrance fees, that their fidlnre will convert into 
a dead loss. See that erery ssul on board sets properly, 
work the vessel in all weathers, and under different canvas,, 
nntil you become perfectly acquainted with the amount of 
sail she likes under eveiy circumstance of wind and sea.^ 
Pay particular attention to the jibs and gaff topsails; if 
there is a shivering inch of canvas in them whilst the vessel 
is on a wind, they are not doing their duty, and you must 
have them replaced by those that will, otherwise your labour 
will be in vain. Don't throw a hair*s breadth of a chance 
away, for you do not know the moment that the neglect of 
of the most trivial detail will involve you in defeat. 

A willing skipper and an equally willing crew are essen*- 
tial to discover the points of a new vessel; therefore every 
order you give in making, shifting, and taking in sail, carry- 
ing on the vessel in a strong breeze, working her numing, 
reaching, and close-hauled, testing the spars, rigging, and 
canvas, shifting the ballast to come at her trim ; if there is 
a single cavil at the trouble of all this, and hints about 
wearing out the gear, or twisting the canvas out of shape, 
or springing the spars, meet the difficulty at once. If there 
are suggestions made that it will be time enough to do all 
this when you go to race, you have not the right man in the 
right place, and the sooner you remodel the crew the better. 
No trials can be too severe to put a racing craft through at 
the first going off. Do this properly, and once accomplished, 
your future struggles will be indeed a succession of glorious 
spirit-stirring triumphs. 

Secure in the knowledge that everything on board the 
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vessel is as good, tough, and lasting as well-tried hemp, 
wood, or iron can be^hat you have canvas setting like 
plates of ivory to woo every breeze that blows — ^that you 
have a skipper with the eye of an eagle, the coolness of a 
stoic, the tenacity of a leech, and the heart of a lion ; a 
crew active, wary, and silent — ^that know every rope-yarn 
in the dark, and can tell by the way the craft goes through 
the water, whether a sheet or halyard wants an inch one 
way or the other, all tried under your own eye, will cause 
you to feel that you not only deserve success, but in all 
human probability can command it. 

My reason for more particularly calling attention to the 
necessity for all these precautions at the outset of your 
racing career is this: — ^very often men in the hunting field 
cross countries of such a nature as to make the hair of their 
heads stand on end, when, in cool blood they look at the 
leaps they have got safely over, and the dangers they have 
recklessly braved. There, when the excitement of the chase 
wakes up the spirit of rivalry, prudence vanishes, and all is 
dare-devil hardihood. The horse, however, be he the veriest 
screw that ever looked through a bridle, responds somewhat 
to his rider's wild enthusiasm, so that between the two they 
manage to perform deeds of daring that in quieter naoments, 
the rider at all events, would have as soon flown as at- 
tempted ; besides which, at any moment he can pull up and 
have done with it. 

Now, at sea it is quite a different matter; you have all 

the excitement of the hunting field, but just tenfold over, 

inasmuch as you have a band of daring spirits all about you, 

each and every one as wildly excited as you are yourself, 

g2 
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and a]l urging the same steed, perhaps throogh a wfld and 
raging sea, and under a pressure of canyas that at othtf 
moments would cause all hands to stare in doubting aston- 
ishment that men of sense could be so mad. There is 
a difference, however, in this, that in the midst of the danger 
you cannot pull up ; and then if anything gives way, an 
equal display of recklessness, unsupported by the excitement 
which, upheld so fiur, will be required to extricate you from 
the difficulty. But if you are perfectly prepared for such 
danger, with a well-tried ship and well-tried crew, you have 
all the excitement coupled with the comfortable reflection, 
that, come weal or woe, storm or calm, you are pr^ared for 
either, and that you have every appliance at hand, toge- 
ther with skill, courage, and coolness sufficient to render 
you perfect master of any position the fortunes or freaks 
of the elements may place you in ; and that as long as any 
other vessel can live, and go, you can do the same. 

As often as you can, get alongside of some vessel of 
known speied, or get a friendly racer to give you a trial,-^ 
this is the time to get the ballast trimmed. Be careful that 
the jib-sheets and fore-sheets are so led that when the ves- 
sel is close-hauled the jib and foresail will make the same 
angle with the keel that the mainsail does. When you get 
the mainssdl set to the greatest advantage, mark the main 
and peak halyards, where they are belayed, with a seizing of 
two or three turns of sail twine, 4S0 that at any time the mo- 
ment the seizing comes down to the mast bitts you may 
know that the sail is properly set ; mark them similarly 
when the sail is reefed. Always have the main halyards 
fitted with a purchase similar to the peak or jib halyards* 
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You have no idea what an advantage it is to be enabled to 
get a very small pull towards getting up the sail even an 
inch or two after you have started, or after reefing. 

Try her carefully close-hauled, a point or two free, with 
the wind abeam, and quarterly, and when you discover how 
she likes canvas trimmed upon her on these points, mark the 
jib-sheets, fore-sheets, and main-sheet with similar seizings 
of sail twine as those you marked the halyards with. 

Have the main-sheet fitted with a treble block at the 
boom, a double block at the horse, and single leading blocks 
for the main-sheet falls on each quarter : let the lower block 
always traverse on a horse, by which means you will get a 
more direct and powerful purchase on the boom when close- 
hauled. With a main-sheet fitted in this manner you have 
two falls to it, by which means you can divide the crew 
when you require a more .than usually powerful pull on it. 
If you are going to gybe, the crew can round in the boom 
hand over hand on both quarters at the same time, and 
pay out again with equal rapidity. You will always have a 
weather fall no matter which tack she is on, so as to avoid 
the necessity of sending a hand down on the lee quarter, 
which is often the case with a single fall sheet, when you 
want a few inches eased oflf or rounded in ; but above all 
you are certain that on either tack, once the sheet is trim- 
med, the boom forms exactly the same angle with the keel, 
which in vessels fitted with a single fall sheet is very often 
otherwise. 

You will find it an advantage to have the working jib- 
sheets tapered at the ends : let them be divided into three 
parts, the centre third to be the fall size of the*rope, and the 

k3 
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ends tapered from that; they will work twice as easily 
and equally as effective as having the same sized rope all 
through. 

Mind that all the belaying cleats are of good size, to hold 
the turns of the rope for which they are intended, securely; 
and that they are firmly bolted and riveted to their respec-^ 
tive stanchions ; a few extra galvanised iron ring-bolts in 
the covering boards about the runners and tackles, and by 
the skylight and companion, as also by the mast, although 
not very sightly, are yet of infinite service, not only for lash-* 
iug your racing spars, boats, &c., but for hooking in a 
snatch block, through which to lead a sheet when the crew 
are seated amidships during the race. 

You will require about thirty &thoms of hawser for a 
quarter spring, and about ten or fifteen fathoms for a breast-^ 
fast for starting with, whether it be &om your own anchor 
or from moorings. 

Never under any circumstances start without slinging 
the jaws of the gaff. Many a well-sailed race has been lost 
through want of this precaution, so that Mr. Tyro, fore- 
warned being forearmed, don't lose a race by it. There is 
a tremendous strain on the main halyards and blocks during 
a race, more particularly if the mainsail is cut with a high 
peak, so that very often the block hooks, or halyards, are 
the first to give way, and down comes the mainsail by the 
run, leaving you in a pretty mess when perhaps you have 
walked away saucily to windward of some dozen flyers who 
are hard upon your tracks. You should, therefore, be pro- 
vided with a pair of slings, made of hawser, and covered with 
leather, having a good sized eye at each end ; then, when 
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the mainsail is set, pass the slings under the jaws of the 
gaff, take the eyes up on each side over the main rigging, 
and lash them together on the fore side. Should you re- 
quire to get rid of your slings quickly, let a hand jump aloft 
with a sharp knife, cut the lashing, and the gaff is free for 
lowering in a second. 

Be very cautious when running dead before the wind, and 
possibly with' a huge balloon gaff-topsail set, that the main- 
sheet is not eased off too far, so as to allow the gaff to jamb 
against the eyes of the main rigging ; if it does the very 
first jump of a sea or puff of wind, and crash it will go like 
a carrot, and all the slings in the world won't serve you 
should you have any distance to go, or a turn to windward. 
Don't spare the crew in setting or taking in of balloon 
canvas, until you are perfectly satisfied that they are just as 
smart and confident in handling it as the usual working 
canvas. Many men will probably laugh at you, and say, 
** Ah sir! we are too old hands at that work now." Don't 
be led astray by such bantering as this; tell them you must 
and will see it done with your own eyes, well, and sharply, 
too, before ever they engage in a race with you. Balloon 
canvas is most terrible to get adrift with you, and the most 
awkward to handle rapidly, and unless it is worked with light-* 
ning rapidity half the advantage of it is lost. Xhen to hear 
a skipper consulting with his crew, and all hands scratching 
their heads as to the best method of setting or taking in a 
thundering jib, or a cloud of a gaff-topsail, just at the very 
moment it should be done like a flash of gunpowder, is 
enough to make a Jew eat pork. There are too many smart 
crews going now to leave anything to chance ; so that, by 
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ledaciDg Tacing tactics to eveiy day practice, you will not 
be caught napping at any moment ; and the more wide 
awake yourself, the skipper, and the crew are, the oftener 
you will see the flag-ship under the joUiest of circumstances. 

Another benefit will arise to you by always keeping the 
vessel up to the racing mark, which is, that, instead of being 
obliged to take in nearly a treble crew for every match you 
sail, at an expense of from ten shillings to a sovereign a day 
per man, besides then: rations, the crew will soon evince a 
dislike to have any strange hands with them at all ; and 
save some two or three former shipmates they may pick up 
from another yacht on a special occasion, you will eventually 
have very little trouble in providing additional beef. 

But then, you will not, I am sure, need me to remind 
you, that the ox that treads out the com must not be for- 
gotten, and that judicious encouragement to your crew, 
exercised with discrimination, will smooth away many diffi- 
culties, and cause them to meet your wishes with joyous 
alacrity ; for when a good steady crew find that the cheering 
word, the merry smile, the pleasant hour of recreation after 
labour, is in store for them, and that they are cared for and 
looked after as well as the good ship herself, it becomes to 
them a justifiable pride to have their vessel the crack clipper 
of the fleet, the foremost and best handled in the race, the 
smartest and neatest in any harbour, and the soberest and 
best conducted wherever they go« 
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TARN VIII. 

" The beautiful bark — ^her coarse now marky 

She's fljing before the gale; 

The signal gun— it had scarcely done 

When aloft went her flowing sail: 

Hark to the cheer— of her timoneer. 

As he urges his gallant band 

With — Hurrah my boys — and to-day my boys, 

For the honor of Britain*8 land I 

Hurrah my boys — for to day my boys 
We'll cleaye thro' the foaming brine. 
And our burgee bright — as the summer's lights 
We'll toast in the ruby wine 1" 

Nbw Sonq. 

You have, perchance, Mr. Tyro, felt the wild thrill of joy 
which pervades the frame as the musical ^' view halloo" re- 
sounds along the cover side^ and the well-trained pack 
stream out of the gorse, with heads up and tails down, when 
setting your hat firmly down, you charge a regular rasper, 
going over it like a bird, and finding yourself with a chosen 
few laying well down to work, leaving a noisy crowd astern, 
shouting, and floundering through brake and briar, with as 
much chance of getting near you as a sparrow has of soar- 
ing with an eagle. . 

Perhaps, you have won your maiden steeple chase, and 
remember the glow of triumph with which you felt the good 
steed picking himself up, stout and strong, and full of run-> 
ning as a young buck, as you alighted with a springy bound 
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on the safe side of the last jump, and a caations torn of the 
head made you awaie that the laoe was your own. 

Mayhap you have rowed stroke in an eight, and daring 
the last tog of all, when human skill or stamina could do 
no more, when you felt your heart almost bursting at the 
at the sight of your persevering antagonists, putting on a 
desperate spurt and drawing foot by foot until their beam 
oars were abreast, — ^then you have felt the flush of exultar- 
tion that gives firesh life and rigour as a mighty shout rends 
the air proclaiming your eight the rictors, and you feel 
every inch a hero» and well you may ! 

You romember the excitement that held you up through 
a long day's stalking, and the self-importance with which 
jou felt that you were every inch a sportsman, as the first 
antlered monarch of the forest and the hill gave up his wild 
spirit to the unerring ball of your &tal rifle. 

•You won't easily forget the day, when a slashing 18- 
pounder leaped to the £sital sting of your barbed delusion, 
and, as you turned up his silvery side on the banks of Shin, 
. the flush of joy with which you heard good Mr. Andrew 
Young proclaim, with a sagacious nod, that '^ You will make 
a cannie fisherman one of these days ! ** 

All these joyous, soul-stirring excitements concentrated, 
will be your experience, Mr. Tyro, on winning your first 
sailing match. Imagine yourself drawing near to the flag- 
ship after a hard-sailed race, on a wild and stormy day ; 
your gallant little ship careering along, the firsts the swiftest, 
and the best handled of a fleet of rare ocean clippers ; man- 
ned by the choicest and smartest hands out of the various 
ports they hail from, each and every one of whom have put 
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forth all the perseyerance, energy, skill, and daring that 
dashing, fearless seamen could do, to place their vessel in 
the position you so proudly hold. How your breast heaves 
and your eyes glisten, and you feel inclined to shout^aloud 
in all the freedom of unrestrained joy as she bounds along 
from wave to wave, dashing the white foam under her lee 
into prismatic showers of spray, which fly away to leeward 
like frost dust from a snow drift. 

Perhaps you revert to the time when in your tiny eight 
or ten tenner you regarded with wondering admiration miany 
of those now astern of you, as they too, swept along in 
triumph, exciting within you the fond hope that your day 
might come. 

And BOW it has come — ^you are monarch of your own 
quarter-deck, and the leader of a slashing crew of sinewy, 
athletic, bronze-featured sons of the wave ; men who know 
no fear, who laugh at the winds and revel amidst the white- 
maned horses of old Father N^tune, whose active feet and 
ready hands keep time to flashing eyes and daring hearts, 
who watch your every nod and beck, anticipating the com- 
mand 'ere it is half uttered; and then the reflection that that 
rare little ship has grown up under your own eye, that every 
plank and spar, every rope and sail is known to you, well 
tried and proved, fit to wrestle with the tempest in its fiiry, 
and as like to woo the gentle summer breeze ; that your 
crew are chosen too— men of iron nerve and dauntless cou- 
rage, who, when the hour of action comes, are ready, willing, 
and eager for the fight, whether it be to battle out a stiff 
nor'wester, or to carry that jealously-guarded little silken 
banner that flutters at the main, foremost through all the 
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vicissitades of 2t hard-fought day. And now that hard- 
fought day is drawing to a close, Mr. Tyro, and you have 
made the hues of many a well-known fighting flag pale be- 
fore your maiden banner ; and when the hearty cheer of 
grey-haired veterans on board that flag-ship &lls greetmgly 
upon your ear, you feel that many a weary hour is repaid, 
and that you have achieved the first step to a yachtsman's 
fame, and to a yachtsman's name. Bright eyes flash approv- 
ingly, fair iaces beam with smiles of welcome, snowy ker- 
chiefs flutter the victor's signal, and at last the sharp roar 
of the signal gun reverberates across the deep ; and so, Mr. 
Tyro, I wish you many such triumphs until your own name 
and your good ship's become household words in the annals 
of the exploits of the sea. 

Now, Mr. Tyro, a few words in your ear as to some 
little details, necessary to secure all this triumph. 

In the first place I presume that all needful preparation 
in gear and sails have been completed; your entrance duly 
made and fee paid. On the day previous to a race it is 
customary and advisable to get any of the cabin fittings, 
such as sofa cushions, tables, seats, &c., in fact all luxuri- 
ous appliances, and articles not requisite for the working of 
the ship — ^ashore and out of the way, not only of injury, 
but in order to give room for your spare sails below. Next 
see that the commissariat is properly attended to ; empty 
sacks won't stand, and hungry and thirsty seamen don't 
tail on with a will when somewhat more than a usually good 
sea drag is wanting upon some refractory sheet or halyard. 
A goodly piece of beef and a stout block of cheese, with a 
&ir allowance of ale, will answer the purpose in the most 
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satisfactory manner. Salt junk is to be avoided, as it parches 
the men with thirst. As cooking on board daring a race is 
oat of the question, a cold stock must be the stand by for 
all hands fore and aft, so that a judicious look out a day or 
two before is necessary. 

As your ballast will have been nicely proportioned for 
racing trim, you must not neglect to start the stock of water 
out of the tanks. If it is at all practicable get the vessel on 
the ground, and have the copper carefully scrubbed clean and 
smooth. Should any odd wrinkles or slack spots appear, 
have them well beaten down with a levelling block or 
maul ; even a slack nail head should be carefully driven 
home, so that not the least object that a particle of weed or 
ses^grass could catch hold upon may be left; upon the sur- 
face. Take especial care that neither weeds, grass, nor mud 
lumps, or ja^ed splinters, may be along the false keel: and 
here I Aiay observe, en passant^ that at the outset you 
should have the aforesaid false keel bearded off as much as 
possible, so as to present the least possible resistance, as a 
broad keel offers a very considerable hinderance, from the 
fact of its not being parallel to the action of the water, owing 
to the greater draught of the vessel aft than forward. 

If shifting ballast is to be the order of the day, you will 
have from two to three tons of shot bags on board. Be par- 
ticular to have each shot bag cased in a second strong can- 
vas bag, with stout beckets for the hand at each end. It is 
a great mistake to make large bags, and then to fill them 
from those you get from the merchant ; the latter are quite 
large and heavy enough, and will stow better for shifting ; 

besides, with extra large bags it is killing work on the bal- 
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last shifters, as it sbould be woiled smart, and at tlie sxmm 
time not yiolently tlirown from one side of the Teasel to 
the other. Shifting ballast, handled roughly, diakes a tcs- 
sel from track to keel, and instead of being a service is an 
injury ; therefore, the light, handy sized bag^ are the best 
for quick and proper handling. I can assure you it is no 
joke to heaye three tons of shot bags up to windward. 

With respect to the placing oi this shiftaDg ballast, the 
Tessel will show you that. She wiH soon let you know how 
and where she likes it, or in what quantities. Some Tessels 
like all you can pile up in the weather locker, whilst others 
will go better with half in the locker and half on the cabin 
sole. In running off the wind some like it distributed 
equally in both lockers, and others go better with it all on 
the cabin sole. Many take it forw&rd, and some like it aft; 
it all depends upon the form of the vessel, and the canvas 
she is under at the time ; but there is an art in humounDg 
a vessel with her shifting ballast which is almost incredible, 
unless to an eye-witness, and which nothing but practice, 
and an intimate acquaintance with a vessel's peculiarities 
will teach. In turning to windward on short tacks, or in a 
narrow channel, it should never be shifted, but left all on 
the cabin sole, as the rapid and constant movement of such 
a heavy weight shakes a vessel, and materially interferes 
with h^r speed ; as a rule it should be shifted as little as 
possible, but, once set in the right berth, should not be 
stirred until absolutely necessary. In light airs, a few bags 
to leeward, just to give the vessel a list so as to keep her 
sails sleeping, will have in many instances a wonderful effect 
in keeping her moving through the water. In belts of calm. 
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and vems of wind, a hammock slung to a handspike laid 
across the skylight coamingSt half filled witK shot bags, and 
k^t on a gentle swing fore and aft, I have seen productive 
of wonderful effects. 

See with your own eyes that no spare gear, odds and 
ends, spare hawsers or anchors, scrubbing brushes, &c., are 
stowed out of the way forward, or aft in the run. Men are 
apt to be forgetfiil sometimes, and in their anxiety to get 
everything cleared for working, stow away spare articles in 
such places. Separately they may be of little weight, but 
when a lot find their way together, they make a serious 
difference in her trim. Everything that you must have on 
board should be stowed in the main cabin, as the more con*^ 
centrated you keep the weights, and the nearer the greatest 
beam the better. There should be stout guard boards fitted 
to protect the fronts of the sofa lockers, with a couple of 
pine beams wedged athwart-ships to keep them in their 
places. These are essential, not only to prevent the polished 
lockers from being torn and destroyed by the sails, the feet 
of the men, &c. ; but as a measure of safety. For, were all 
the shifting ballast up to windward, the vessel close-hauled, 
and a squall to strike her, should the front of the locker 
burst out, and all the shot bags go pell-mell down to lee- 
ward, you might be placed in a very dangerous predica- 
ment. 

One word more with respect to shifting ballast : — ^remem- 
ber, it may be overdone, and some men have an odd fancy 
for ceaselessly knocking it about. So much has been writ- 
ten and said respecting shifting ballast, and there are so 

many conflicting opinions, that it is a subject very difficult 
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to deal with. I have seen great benefit, and also consid' 
erable injury result from its use : if it could be abolished 
altogether by universal consent it would have the effect of 
removing a great bone'of contention amongst yachtsmen. 
It knocks a cabin about a good deal, and strains some ves- 
sels very much ; but I greatly fear that unless a universal 
and stringent prohibition of its^iise be established, racing 
yachts wUl continue to be constructed that cannot sail with- 
out it, and the evil will flourish to the end of time. It has 
the effect of preventing many good cruising yachtsmen firom 
competing in races, and as a general rule I would advise 
you to set your face against it. If your vessel cannot vrin 
a race without it, you will have very little comfort with her 
as a sea-boat. It has been the parent of such over-sparring, 
and over-canvassing, that many yachts cannot be kept on 
their legs at all, in any sort of a breeze, without the artifi- 
cial stability imparted by an imposing and expensive pile of 
shot bags. 

We now suppose you are ready for a start ; see that the 
hooks of the fore-sheets, main and peak halyards, and pur- 
chases are^ all moused, so that they may not get unhooked 
and adrift at a critical moment. Get your course laid down 
by magnetic bearings on a sectional chart (one of the* Ad- 
miralty ones). Should it then come on foggy, thick haze, or 
rain, you will always know where to find the mark-boats 
by compass bearings, when perhaps others are wandering 
about in a maze. Mind that you get the directions for the 
same from one of the Sailing Committee, whose duty it is 
to see that the mark-boat§ are placed in accordance with the 
instructions given to the yachts about to compete. 
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Note on your chart the hours of high and low water on 
the day, the directions of flood and ebb tide, with their eflfects 
upon the course you are about to sail. If you are in strange 
waters a good pilot is indispensable, but impress upon him 
the fact that his services are to be confined, and his atten- 
tion solely directed, to the pilotage alone ; as very often, 
through well-meant motives, pilots interfere with the hand- 
ling of a vessel, and sometimes take the tiller, which is inju- 
dicious : as a man to steer and handle a vessel, so as to get 
the most out of her, must be well acquainted with her. 

If you can procure the skipper, or one of the hands of a 
local yacht, and who has raced the course before, so much 
the better; he will be perfectly up to his duty, and know 
when to speak or be silent. Pay particular attention to the 
wind as affecting the different sides of the course, how much 
running, reaching, and turning to windward you will have. 
The pilot will give you an idea of what shifts of wind you 
may expect, or whether you may from the appearance of the 
weather depend on its blowing true throughout the day. 

You may now take your station at the starting buoys, 
where you will find yourself in company with, I trust, some 
thirteen or fourteen rattling clippers. We will suppose ex- 
treme cases, Mr. Tyro, instead of regular moorings being 
laid down, that you are to start from your own anchor; so 
take your position according to the number you have drawn, 
giving her good way up to it, so that she may shoot well 
to windward ; let go the anchor, properly buoyed, veer out 
a good scope of chain cable, so that there may be no danger 
of your dragging, until you drop exactly in line with your 

competitors. Unshackle the chain at the nearest shackle 
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to the bitts, in order to save the necessitj of slipping the 
entire cable overboard ; bend on the breast&st outside of 
the hawse pipe to the chain cable, then bend the spring rope 
below that again, and lead it in round the quarter-timber 
astern, taking a loose hitch with the end on the top tran- 
som ; let the end of the chain cable run out through the 
hawse pipe, and you will ride by the breastfast alone. Get 
the boat on board, if you are to carry one, and the oars 
and thowle-pins or crutehes in her ready for service ; have 
her turned bottom aloft, and lashed. 

We will suppose that you are to start with a fair wind, 
with the after canvas set, the head canvas to be run up be- 
tween the warning and the starting guns. You must exer- 
cise your judgment, therefore, as to the canvas you start 
under : — remember there must be no mistakes ; one false 
stop, and your chance is gone ; you have the pick of many 
a crack port against you, and you must not be caught nap- 
ping. Your vessel has the pace, and it must be taken out 
of her. You have two miles of a run before the wind at 
the start until you reach the first flag-mark ; fix>m thence 
to the second you will have the wind abeam for three miles, 
and then a run of five miles with the wind abaft the beam, 
or quartering, to the leewardmost mark : after which you 
have a turn of ton miles for tacking, you may call it four- 
teen. Twice round this will give you a nice little course of 
fifty miles. So now your work is all before you. 

Hook the working jib on the traveller, toggle on the 
sheets, run it chock out to the bowsprit end, and stop it 
neatly along the bowsprit; lash the tack of the balloon jib 
outside of all on the bowsprit end ; hook on the balloon jib 
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halyards, toggle the balloon-sheets, and let them lead well aft; 
put a lazy stop round the sail just outside the stem head to 
keep the jib out of the water ; see that the foresail is all 
ready for running up, the mainsail set to a nicety, the bal- 
loon topsail aloft and clewed up ; for you must work the big 
canvas the first half of your course, and by having the work- 
ing jib stopped^along ready for hoisting when you come by 
the wind, you are enabled to work sharp on the first round; 
run up the racing flag to the masthead in token that you 
are all ready ; tail on all hands and get a good pull on the 
quarter spring rope, easing away the breastfast as you do 
so. This will bring the vessel broadside to the wind, but 
whilst doing so you must ease away the main-sheet well, so 
as to spill the wind out of the sail, otherwise she would 
come up in the wind in spite of you, and that too, perhaps, 
at the critical moment when the head sails were going up, 
thereby placing herself in irons, or taking the wrong cant, 
and, perhaps, running into her next neighbour. 

Hark, Mr. Tyro ! there goes the first gun, you have now 
five minutes, so station your crew quietly and quickly with- 
out any bustle or shouting ; the skipper to the tiller, the 
pilot to tend the main-sheet for the start, the mate to the 
breastfast, and a steady hand to the quarter spring. These 
last to have each a good sharp axe near at hand, in case 
of fast or spring fouling, that they may cut either away 
at once. The remainder of the crew to the jib and fore hal- 
yards, and yourself, watch in hand, to note the fleeting mo- 
ments. 

As the last few seconds approach, round in on the main- 
sheet a few feet to give her life; as she bears upon the 
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breastiast veer it away handsomely ; the spring will now 
come in a few feet so heave on it with a will. She is now 
moving in spite of you, but the very last second is at hand ; 
take a good slip tnm of the spring, the gunner is coming 
with the match, so cast off the breastfast, hold on the spring, 
and pay out the main-sheet ; away goes her head, bang 
goes the gun, up jib and foresail, cast off the spring, trim 
the head sheets, pilot look to the mark-boat, let go the top- 
sail clew line, and sheet the topsail home; lead the weather 
topmast-backstay aft, and with a small tackle on the transom 
set it up hand taut, (the correct thing is to have wire rope 
topmast-backstays upon all racing occasions,) you cannot 
afford to expend your topmast yet, but you must drive her 
out of the ruck, and that first flag-mark must be taken a full 
length before any of them. All eyes look sharp now to 
avoid fouling. All are rushing with lic^htning swiftness for 
that tiny boat; but, hurrah, Mr, Tyro, you are drawing oiit 
from them like a racehorse : — ^that balloon jib is lifting her 
along with forty horse-power. Select an out-and-out hand 
to attend the jib-sheets, he must watch them like a cat ; 
there is not a more important member of your whole crew 
than a thorough good jib-sheet man. 
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TARN IX. 

"With plumage as snowy, and motions as swift. 
As the wild little Tern, that flits through the drift; 
Our mainsail fiat standing, and jib lifting kind. 
Our foresail and topsail, like cards by the wind: 
With a load cheer of triumph away we're again. 
Off I — off— my sweet barkie to sweep o'er the main; 
Our burgee defiant — our crew to a man 
Exultingly shout '* Now then catch us who canl" 

Nbw Soko. 

In my previous yam, Mr. Tyro, I left you after haying 
made an excellent start, and going well for the first mark- 
boat ; you had a run dead before the wind, with your boom 
on the starboard hand; you have managed to run out of the 
ruck, and, therefore, may select your water, but in doing 
this look sharp as to how the tide sets in relation to the 
mark-boat ; if it is setting across the bow from port to star- 
board you must not keep your vessel dead on for the boat, 
which you have to leave on the starboard hand ; rather keep 
her to windward of it, because she might be set bodily on 
to the boat and foul it, whereby the race would be lost to 
you at the very outset, or else in your endeavour to weath^ 
it you must haul aft the sheets and luflf up, which would be 
a fatal error, as the vessels astern profiting by your mistake, 
would be down upon you in less time than you could take 
a turn of a rope's end. On the other hand, should the tide 
be setting from starboard to port it would be setting you 
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away from it, and should you keep too high you might have 
to gybe long before you reached it, which, although you 
could do without much trouble, yet it would give the vessels 
astern an advantage, and, therefore, to avoid it you should 
from the start keep well away to leeward, as if you were 
going to leave it on the port hand. 

If you are not able to draw your own length ahead of 
your competitors, and there are a couple of them under your 
lee, you must by all means not jamb them down on the 
mark-boat, but give them a clear berth, not only with that 
£ur spirit of generous rivalry, by which every true yachts- 
man is actuated, but also to preclude the possibility of their 
running their bowsprits over your quarter when you gybe, 
and, perhaps, inflicting serious damage to both parties, pro- 
ductive of much ill-feeling and nasty language between the 
crews, and likewise permitting your other antagonists quietly 
to slip under your lee, and get away clear during the entan^ 
glement. 

As a general rule, avoid a foul at any period of the race 
by every means in your power, even if you were to run a 
few lengths out of the legitimate course. You are now close 
to the mark-boat, which you must gybe round ; and this is 
a proceeding which sometimes requires a considerable degree 
of judgment, caution, and determination. If the wind is 
steady and of average strength, with a smooth sea, you will 
have little difficulty, and can gybe with everything standing; 
but with the wind strong and puffy, and a heavy jumping 
sea on, your skill will be put to the test Having plenty of 
sea-room, and being well ahead of the contending vessels, 
your course properly would be to watch for a smooth — that 
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is, a period which occurs generally after two or three heavy 
seas pass you. But here you are hard pressed, and must 
display a bit of daring recklessness which under other cir- 
cumstances would be inexcusable : — ^At it we go then-^ 
steady heads, quick eyes, ready hands, sharp knives, and 
clear consciences, and with these to help us, if Old Nick 
himself comes riding on the blast, why we're ready for him, 
and he may do his worst. Clew up the gaff topsail, ease 
up the tackle .of the topmast backstay, slack up the weatlier 
runner and tackle, all of which loop into a little becket, 
that should for the purpose be seized about four feet up on 
the after main shroud (on both port and starboard shrouds); 
get the lee runner and tackle hooked on, and as the boom 
comes in let a hand stand by to set them up taut ; let the 
fore and jib sheets be trimmed over for the starboard tack, 
and let all hands tail on to both falls of the main-sheet. 
Now round in on the main-sheet hand over hand like light- 
ning, humour her with the tiller until you see the leach of the 
main-sail flap over, take a turn of the starboard-sheet sharp 
(which will be your weather one). Over goes the main-sail ; 
pay out the lee sheet, haviag a half turn on the transom 
(always keep an overhand knot on each end of the main- 
sheet in case either should get adrift with you, when the 
knot will bring it up at the block). When enough out 
belay; lead the starboard topmast backstay aft and set it 
up, same as the port one had been, sheet home the gaff- 
topsail, and trim the main, fore, and jib sheets most care- 
fully. This manoeuvre, with a little quickness, care, and 
attention, can be performed with perfect confidence, and 
fearlessness of accident ; both the ends of the sheet should 
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never be belayed, as if they are, a tremendous shock will 
ensae, probably resulting in the springing of the boom ; a 
great deal depends upon the helmsman ; he can assist the 
men working the sheet, so that the boom may go over as 
easily as possible. If by any chance the weight of the gybe 
should overpower the men at the running end of the sheet, 
put the helm hard down, and let the vessel run up in the 
wind, when the wind will be spilled out of the midnsail, and 
the risk of carrying away your boom or gaff avoided ; but 
this is assuming the extreme case of any accident occurring, 
and your previous experience will I trust go far to obviate 
such a chance. 

You are now away on your reach, so see that every sail 
is doing its duty, particularly that she is not bound up by 
the head sheets, and that the main-tack tackle is not too 
taut. Let every sail draw well ; you do not require them 
so flat as upon a wind by any means ; the hie and jib- 
sheets should be well eased, and a few inches of the topsail- 
sheet may be of advantage too ; berth your crew all amid- 
ships, sitting down, and let there be no running or jumping 
about. When anything requires to be done, select the 
hands required to do it, and let them creep along to their 
work steadily and stealthily as cats. 

You are now bowling along, at a rattling pace, and have 
time too look about you ; there will be generally one of 
your antagonists, or perhaps two, whom you must &om first 
to last keep a very sharp eye upon ; ithey are the most dan- 
gerous, and, whoever they may be, will very soon show them- 
selves. If you have heavy weather look out for the weighty 
vessels, and vice v^rsa. A good start is half the battle, but 
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you most not be too sanguine from having accomplished 
that; these gentlemen must be looked after, and therefore 
whatever their movements are, there will be, you may rest 
assured, good reason for them. I will assume that you 
have only one of a speed causing you serious apprehension, 
as it will simplify our proceedings: if you are reaching 
along the shore and observe that he stands in close, look out 
that there is not either slack water or a stronger favouring 
tide which he is seeking for. Your pilot will or ought of 
course to know all these secrets, but never quit this antago- 
nist except straight on end, for whatever advantage he gets 
you may have the same ; and if you meet with a check he 
suffers from it likewise. Some men are very fond of striking 
out a course for themselves, and not regarding the tactics 
of the other vessels at all ; this will not do where you are 
contending against first-rate skippers, and first-rate clippers. 
If your antagonist presses you closely, don't quit him so 
long as you are both leaving the other vessels, but if the 
stemmost are drawing upon you, either through standing 
more in shore or out to sea, then look out for he may be 
doing you a mischief as well as himself — by all means do 
not let him get to windward of you, for if he once gets his 
sails to cover yours he may hold you under his lee for miles, 
and although you know you have the speed, yet unless you 
put your helm up and run firom under his lee, you cannot 
get away. Always get the weather gage whenever you can, 
and keep it until circumstances force you to yield, and even 
then keep your eyes sharp about you to regain it the 
moment you can. 

I will say, for instance, the wind falls light with you, 
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whilst he carries up the true biecKe, weathers, and rims 
ahead of yoo; the breeze then &lls light with him, and a 
fresh breeze is coming np to you ; laff sharp to it and get 
on his weather again ; he may luff too to prevent you. If 
the vessels astern are to windward of yon, you can afford to 
luff also, and if you have the speed, to overpower him ; but 
Aould the other vessels be to leeward and reaching on their 
proper course, keep away, and run through his lee, as it 
would be very foolish to allow the other vessels to get a 
strong lead, by your working away from the correct line of 
bearing, and having to make up extra distance afterwards. 
Suppose now, that squalls come sweeping along ; if yott 
have a good lead you must be cautious and ease your vessel 
to them, by clewing up the topsail, tricing, up the main- 
tack, and lowering the foresail, simply as a precaution 
against carrying anything away; but if the vessels are close 
upon you, and they are carrying on, you must carry on 
too: you know your vessel and her gear, all are tried and 
good, and if you have worked her beforehand, as in a previous 
yam I recommended you to do, perhaps much more to be 
depended on than they are; therefore drive her on you 
must, everything will stand with you as long as theirs ; and 
should any vessel have got ahead of you it is doubly imper- 
ative upon you to carry on as long as she does. In easing 
to a squall whilst reaching, it is advisable to do so by luffing 
up to windward of your course ; bearing away to leeward of 
your course involves the necessity of close hauling her to 
regain it again, whilst other vessels to windward would have 
their best point of sailing, running free, when you might 
be jammed up on a wind ; therefore, as a general rule ia 
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squalls, always work your vessel to windward of her course 
when there are no tides to interfere with you, but bear the 
set of the tides in mind, because they may alter your tactics 
considerably. 

You approach the second mark-boat, and here you have 
to gybe again, which having accomplished before success* 
&lly needs no repetition, furthermore than again, to warn 
you about looking after your runners and tackles, and top- 
mast-backstay. 

Tou have now a long run before you, and it will be a 
favourable time to ** make the sun over the foreyard,'* and 
serve out grog in moderation to all hands ; they will have 
been somewhat worked up in the excitement of the start, 
and reach down, and it will cheer them ; besides, tliey may 
Btand up now, every thing spread before the wind draws. 
Now is the time to take a look all round ; see if your main 
halyards want a small pull — the peak halyards, the jib 
purchase, bowsprit shrouds ; in fact, freshen up all round, 
for what with halyards stretching and sails settling down, if 
you do not look after these things with a quick eye, a vessel 
is apt to get sluggish, and slacken her speed in a manner 
that you will scarcely credit, and which sometimes puzzles 
a novice most woefully. As you near your seaward mark- 
boat make preparations for hauling by the wind ; carry on 
until the last moment, and then make quick work. Your 
balloon jib must be taken in, send a hand out to the bow- 
sprit end, let him be a steady one that knows his work ; trim 
aft your foresheet, let two hands stand under the lee of the 
foresail, ready to clasp the balloon jib in their arms the 
the moment it flies in. Now sing, out to the man at the 
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bowsprit end to cut away the seiziiigof flie jib, wuning 
at the same time to get aeeuie hold with hia leg od the bow- 
sprit shioad, bobstay, or working jib tje, and with his left 
arm round the bowsprit, as the moment the sdzing is cut, 
the bowsprit being suddenly lelieved firom the strain oi the 
hnge sail, gives a violent jerk, which, unless he is prepared 
for it, will cant him into the sea, when the vessel will be 
sure to go over him, and give you some trouble to pick him 
up. 

This being guarded against, therefore, let the hands on 
deck look out for the jib; the last seiang parts, in flies the 
jib, low^ away the halyards, untoggle the sheets, and shove 
the sail below through the skylight. Next, as the man omnes 
in from the bowsprit end let him cast off the stops of the 
workbg jib that lies stopped along the bowsprit, man the 
jib halyards and run it up, trimming the sheet aft. 

The topsail must next be attended to ; of course, if the 
tack is to windward, you will have no trouble but to dew up 
the sail and haul it down at once; but should the tack be 
to leeward you will require to exercise a bit of generalship; 
therefore keep the sheet standing, send a hand aloft, ease up 
the tack, and let him pass it over the peak halyards and to 
windward; haul it well aft on deck, easmg the topsail halyards 
as you do so; let the man aloft now shove the foot of the 
yard over the peak halyards and clear to windward of the 
topmast, — the hands on deck helping it from below by eas- 
ing the topsail-sheet, and then, the moment it is clear, clew 
up and haul down. Never, Mr. Tyro, let any man persuade 
you to carry a balloon jib or balloon gaff-topsail whilst close 
hauled. The moment you are near the mark for luffing 
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round, take in the balloon sails, and if you have a good 
tvxNrking breeze, house your topmast also. 

If you have a well cut jib-headed gaff-topsail, it is the only 
one fit to carry by the wind, but as a general rule the three 
lower ssdls are the best for working to windward during a 
fresh breeze. Not one square-headed topsail in ten will 
stand effectively in a fresh breeze, unless it is cut with a 
very high peak, and the yard nearly up and down with the 
mast, and then it becomes nothing more than a jib-headed 
lopsail with the useless incumbrance of a yard aloA; and the 
less useless top-hunper you expose beating to windward the 
better. Bemember one foot to windward, clean, good honest 
sailing is worth a &thom head reaching to leeward, and the 
moment a gaff-topsail be^ns to shake it is doing you all the 
injury your bitterest enemy could wish you, so no matter 
what men may say to you about *' Let it stand, sir ! '* 
'' We'll get another pull at the sheet ! '* or << It will draw 
by-and-bye ! '* Down with it at once, and down with the 
topmast too, for a topmast kept on end without a topsail 
set is a very serious wind-draught. ^ If you have a high* 
peaked, well-cut, and flat-standing gaff-topsail, by leading 
a bowline through a small tail block, made fast to the bow- 
sprit end, and having the bowline bridle pretty long, and 
the legs set to the thirds of the luff of the sail, you can 
make it render you first-rate service in light winds, when 
you will want every stitch you can show to woo the fickle 
breeze. 

I will now suppose, Mr. Tyro, thai you are fairly round 
the leewardmost flag-boat ; everything is braced sharp up 
for a regular hammering match to windward, and your prin- 
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cipal antagonist is racing beam and beam with yon ; now is 
the time to show what you and your vessel are able to do ; 
take a look roond at the halyards, see if the jib purchase 
wants a pull ; if the luff is slack and bagging away to lee- 
ward, the sail is not doing its duty, so get a good steady 
sea-drag upon the purchase when you are in stays; the 
peak may be the better for a small puU, it will lift the Immhd 
off her quarter ; so haul the weather toj^ing lift well taut, 
easing up the main-sheet a few inches as you do so ; then 
get a steady drag upon the peak purchase, no jerking or 
jumping at it, but a good long, wdghty pull, so as not to 
carry away anything; ease away the lift again, and see that 
the main and fore tacks are well boarded ; be careful that 
she is not bound up in any way, but going along firee and 
with good life in her. Let the crew lie close down under 
the weather bulwarks amidships ; don*t let anything, even a 
man's head, appear above the rail that will create a wind 
draught; see that no sheet falls or spare gear are trailing 
ovwboard ; watch every puff stronger than usual, and wedge 
her well up to windward during its strength ; keep an eye 
to the luff of the mainsail ; if that shakes you are shaving 
too dose, — a little tremulous waver now and then must not 
be ; it must sleep the same as the rest of the sail, or only 
half your work is being done. Let the head sheets be tended 
as the apple of your eye : you may have to humour her with 
them if the wind falls light. 

In fair average weather, when you go about, never back 
her off with the foresail ; let both head sheets go over at the 
same time unless you have a very heavy head sea on, and 
then keep the weather sheet up only for the moment. If 
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you have a couple of ree& down she may require it a little 
longer, to prevent her being caught and overpowered, owing 
to the low and shortened canvas. You are now closing up 
with the weathermost flag-boat, which you will have to leave 
on your port hand ; your antagonist has proved himself a 
foeman worthy of your steel, and the first round is almost 
accomplished, therefore every precaution and skill must be 
brought to bear so as not to throw away a chance. The first 
who rounds that boat will get a tremendous lead ; so don't 
tack for it until you are sure to weather it; this will be when 
it bears well abaft your beam, always providing no tide is 
affecting you ; if there is you must exercise your judgment, 
and allow for it by bringing the mark further abaft, or for- 
ward, as the circumstances may require. Your opponent 
has tacked before you, but see! he has missed it, falls to lee- 
ward, and will have to tack twice again. On you go ; you 
are on the starboard tack--*he is round and on the port— - 
you are nearing each other, but he must give way to you in 
consequence of being on the port tack, and by the time he 
ha£ hauled up again and tacked, you are round the boat and 
flying away off the wind, with your working jib stowed, and 
balloon canvas going up merrily, and have secured a rattling 
lead of some hundred lengths. So now, Mr. Tryo, as we 
have got one round completed, we will just devote ourselves 
to look round at things in general, give all hands a bite at 
the beef and biscuit, for they have had a coarse time of it 
coming up wind, and in my next we shall discuss a few 
other matters. 
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YAEN X. 

** Erefj one knows what hl« proper bonneM is, end what he can 
aooompli^ if be wiU not depriye himadf bj want of energy, of tboee 
faelpe that chance throws in hie way." 



Ik our last yam we managed to retain the lead in the 
first roond of a fifty mile oonrsOy and commenced our second 
with a &ir reaching wind as before* Having set balloon 
canvas, we were enjoying ourselves, as the crew of a leading 
vessel will under such circumstances. But how is this Mr. 
Tyro? our hardy antagonist astern has not started a single 
halyard ; he is holding on just as he was whilst beating to 
windward, and, see ! instead of bearing away and easing his 
sheets and tacks, he is hauling up to windward of the course 
altogether — ^rather puzzling, is it]not? By Jove, that chap 
must be looked aft«r, it is not for nothing he is poking his 
bowsprit up there. So now, shake yourself up wide awake, 
and see if you can pierce the mystery; he has been able to 
hold with you heretofore, running, reaching, and by the 
wind, until that unfortunate tack at the last flag-mark. It 
is not likely he is making a mistake this time, yet still it 
looks very funny that he should allow you to bowl away 
80 merrily under a cloud of sail, and hug up to windward 
there as if he meant to let you have the fun all to yourself. 
Your crew are indulging in merry conceits. *' Ay, there he 
goes ! We*ve shaken him well off." *^Avast mates, he's 
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a r^*Iar weather-breeder ; he's going to raise the wind on 
his own account. *' '' No, no ; didn't ye hear the news? 
he's bound for Australia for a cargo of wooden pears, and 
cherries that grew there with the stones outside." 

Your skipper is looking grave, and is anxiously regarding 
the horizon to windward. You follow his gaze, ay, now 
the murder is out. Have you not felt the breeze lulling, 
now a little fitful puff, and then another lull? and, look 
yonder ! there is a glassy streak along the sea, and little 
clouds are rising dead ahead, whilst under them appears 
a broad, dark, angry ripple. You have let all these indi- 
cations escape you^ Mr. Tjrro, but your opponent has not; 
he has not forgotten that such things as shifts of wind occur, 
particularly towards the afternoon, as the wind comes round 
with the sun. It is a shift of wind sure enough, and here 
it comes dead on end to your course. Your vessel b all up- 
right in a moment, and the canvas shivering and rattling 
like mimic thunder. He has it too, but is far away to 
windward, and can lay his course for the second flag* 
mark, whilst you are dead to leeward, and will have to make 
several tacks before you weather it. Very vexatious, is it 
not, Mr. TjTO ? The stemmost vessels, too, have profited 
by his example, and they are to windward of you also. So 
much for not keeping a bright look out; it will be a lesson 
to you. But it is not too late, so round with her on the 
port tack, and keep her going, let two smart hands get under 
the lee of the foresail, let go the jib tack, and the balloon 
jib will fly in ; when, let it be clasped firmly under the 
shelter of the foresail the moment it comes. This must be 
done sharply, for mind you are under full way, and if the 
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bands mifls tfadr doldi aft H, it will 11 j adiift, get under 
ftlie bnSM^ laisiiig a momiftain of water as it does, and 
joa will baire to shore the vessd op in the wind to secme 
it. In the meantime» let other hands get the working jib 
along, and togg^ the sheets, bend on the working halyards, 
and the moment the balloon jib is clear, hook on to the travel- 
ler, and ran out and set the small jib at the same time. 
Remember one jib most be deaied away before the other 
is set. or yon may leave yourself open to a protest of having 
two jibs set at the same time, which is contrary to the general 
rales of yacht racing. Keep your rdes always in mind ; 
infiringe them not in the most remote d^ree, and you will 
thus avoid that most disagreeable and sport-destroying 
annoyance— a protest. Your next proceeding must be to 
get your balloon topsail down. Send your lightest hands 
aloft and let them creep like cats; let there not be any 
jumping about on deck either; every shake she gets is a 
fiithom of water lost. Every inch of water is now the 
breath of life to you. Though the distance you have to 
beat be short, it must be done well ; and a little sharp 
and hard work will go &r to retrieve your lost advan* 
tage. 

Very well, everything is now snug, and away you go 
again close-hauled, the men berthed low as before, every sail 
tended most jealously, and setting as flat as if they were 
carved in ivory. Some one suggests *' wetting the sails ! '* 
On this point I would say a few words to you. No doubt 
wetting sails swells the threads of the canvas, and offers a 
closer surface to the action of the wind i but if the sails are 
new they will not so much require it* and the jumping about 
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of the men m\\ do more harm than good. Another dis- 
advantage may arise from their not being wetted evenly, 
which, in the hurry and excitement of the moment, the 
chances are they will not be; therefore if the foot and luff 
of the mainsail be saturated, and the peak and leach left 
dry, the sail will be girthed across the middle, when one 
half of it will be taut and flat as millboard, whilst the upper 
half will be all in a bag, with the leech flapping heavily and 
beating the wind out of the sail. The same with your 
foresail and jib. Besides, having a hand moving forward 
to wet these sails will be productive of more serious evil 
than may be imagined; so let well enough alone. Wetting 
sails is all very well when they have been worn *a bit, and 
it is desirable to assist them with an artificial power of reten- 
tion ; but unless they can be wetted evenly all over it is of 
very questionable result. On a lengthy beat to windward, 
where you can lay long legs on both tacks, or when you are 
reaching, and the wind is light, it may, and does, prove 
useful. 

Bear in mind however, that if you wet sails at all, it must 
be done well and thoroughly, no spots left dry to girth by 
straining ; if you require to shift jibs or topsails, wet those 
you are about to set before they leave the deck, but if you 
do so, look out as they dry to freshen the nip on their hal- 
yards, tacks, and sheets. 

The best method of wetting the after sails is with a 
powerful garden syringe, or small engine, with a canvas 
hose to reach up to the cross-trees, commencing at the head 
of the mainsail. For the head sails a skeet made of tough 
ash, having a good long handle ; the head or skeeting part 
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curved scimitar &sliion, to be about ihree and a half feet in 
length, and scooped out an inch and a half in width by two 
and a half inches in depth; with such a sheet as this a 
hand may stand at the shrouds and wet the jib and foresail 
quickly and effectually. One of them is worth a dozen of 
such make-shifts as bullocks* horns stuck on the end of fir 
poles, and will cast water in considerable quantity and 
force. With new and well cut canvas, wetting is not, I 
think, productive of such great results as are generally at- 
tributed; ill-cut and bagged sails may be immensely im- 
proved by shrinking up the useless slack canvas. But it is 
probable that more well-cut and sitting sails are twisted out 
of shape, and rendered useless from the too indiscriminate 
use of the bucket and skeet, than that any beneficial results 
are uniformly obtained in the speed or windward going 
qualities of a vessel. However, Mr. Tyro, with your 
formidable ** weather breeder*' wide awake antagonist up 
there to windward, it will never do to try experiments, so 
do not mind wetting your sails just now, but keep every 
one still, and watoh every inch of canvas; 

You are on the port tack and closing up under his lee ; 
he is crossing your bows en the starboard tack, and has 
wrested the lead from you, but don*t let this dishearten 
you. Never let your spirits or join pluck fail as long as 
you have a foot of water to fight for. You are now cross* 
ing his wake, and he is lying to weather the mark-boat, 
but barely. You have beaten him before on a wind, and 
it is reasonable to suppose you can do it again, and weather 
the mark whether he does or not It is doubly imperative 
on you likewise not to leave him now, so go about at once 
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on his weather quarter — and there's a fresh puff to give 
you a lift to windward. Ho ! ho h there's a bang. What's 
that ? Why its your bobstay burst.^ Never mind ; though 
the bowsprit is bending up like a whip it will stand. Let 
one hand creep down and haul in the slack of the lee bow- 
sprit shroud tackle hand taut, but no more, lest you carry 
away the weather one. Ease her with the jib-sheet ; a few 
inches slack will not hurt her too much, and save your 
stick. He is on for the mark, but see — ^by Jove ! the tide 
has caught him, and thrown him to leeward ; you are to 
windward of him, so now or never to collar him. It must 
be a bold dash, or nothing ; if you succeed you wrest the 
lead from him ; if you fall to leeward you are on the star- 
board tack, and he must give way, when you can tack on 
his weather. So now away you go for the boat ; the tide 
has you, but don't flmch yet; the bow of the mark-boat 
appears on your weather bow — ^the mast — her whole hull — 
never mind, you are close to her ; keep good way on ; shove 
your helm down ; let the vessel run up in the wind — there 
you go flying up by the mark-boat on a capital half tack 
until you are clear; now ease away the main-sheet, up 
helm, and BMiaj you go with the lead again. Get in 
the working jib, repair the carried away bobstay, set the 
balloon jib s^ain (lashing it to the bowsprit end, as on the 
first round) and the gaff topsail. Now is your time to 
make the running. If you have the wind abeam and light, 
and the clew of the jib reaches aft to the rigging, it is 
judicious to lower the foresail and let the jib do all the 
work. 

I have witnessed good effects from leading the balloon 
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jib-sheet through a tail-block la«hed on the main booni 
end ; it lifts the clew well up» and if the wind is Taiying, 
both mainsail and jib can be humoured with the maiii- 
sheet. Whether the objection of "booming out'* might 
not be applied to it is a question I haye nerer heard startedy 
inasmuch as it is difficult except for a thoroi^hbred racer to 
understand how or where the sheet is led to, unless a ressd 
be close under your lee ; howcTer, if you have a doubt upon 
your mind, don't leave yourself q>eo, but work the sheet 
over the quarter timber. Get your working jib neatly made 
up with the tack, clew, and head, ail clear; let the sail be 
stopped {i.e, tied round at intervals) with sail twine stops, 
half cut through with a knife, so that a slight jerk or pull 
may burst them all along ; and, apropos^ of this, Mr. Tyro, 
I must inr. press upon you the great assistance this method 
of stopping up jibs or gaff topsails is in handling them ; 
you can get them out or up with much greater facility, and 
&r less chance of their blowing away from and overpower- 
ing you, and once to their berths the least jerk of the sheet 
bursts their lashings, and the sail comes home in a moment. 
When you Lave, therefore, the working jib thus made up, 
hook it on to the traveller, which (as you lashed the balloon 
jib tack out) is ready for it, then toggle on the working 
sheets, hook on the working jib halyards (you should always 
have two pairs of jib halyards bent for racing, the working, 
and balloon — ^the balloon halyard blocks should be seized 
with the strap over the middle peak halyard block), run 
the jib out on the bowsprit, and stop it there ready for set- 
ting the moment you get round the leewardraost mark ; for 
as you draw out seaward the wind is drawing out too. 
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and has hauled up to its old point, thus givin^r you another 
beat home instead of a reach. You have obtained this time 
a commanding lead, but be cautious — there are warj and 
active crews astern of you, and fast vessels, too. Holloa ! 
look out for the gybe ! — heads all !— ^rash ! — bang !— 
topmast is gone, — short off by the masthead iron ; no use 
in standing looking at it; get the head-sheets over and 
trimmed, and trim the main-sheet with the wind quarterly. 

Want of a little more look out and caution, Mr. Tyro ; 
you must never let your attention flag in a yacht race, it is 
thus half the mishaps occur. Look alive now with all 
hands and secure the wreck on the lee side, under the boom ; 
get hold of the topsail-tack and secure the topsail, let go 
the sheet and haul down, cast off the topsail tye from the 
yard, the tack and the sheet; get in the topsail, run a knife 
along the yard lacing, and stow away the sail. Knock the 
truck and rigging off the spent topmast, cut the racing flag 
clear, and send a hand aloft to lash it to the stump as a 
signal that you'll fight to the last. Hitch the topsail-sheet 
on the boom so that it may not get adrift, secure the top- 
mast rigging, back stays, topsail tye, and tack. Nothing 
shows a crack crew to more advantage than an occasion of 
this kind, when the wreck promptly secured, the decks 
cleared, no ends of ropes cut or flying about in confusion, 
and the readiness for action again, bespeaks determination, 
discipline, and skill that will be very hard to beat. 

Your last sea mark is now at hand, Mr. Tyro. Keep 
the vessel dead off the wind, and repeat the operation of 
cutting away the balloon jib-tack lashing, the jib will fly in 
as before, and this time you may stow it away below, as the 
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wind appears settled down to n good steady snoring breeze. 
Up with the working jib again smart, ship-shape and Bristol 
fashion; trim aft the head sheets, luff close round the mark- 
boat as you can shave it, rounding in on both falls of the 
main-sheet as she comes up until it is trimmed by the wind; 
take a look round and see if the main, peak, or jib purchases 
want a pull ; board the main and fore tacks, berth the crew 
low and amidships, and use all your skill and caution now. 
You must sail her boldly but not recklessly, making every 
inch you can, and working the sheets in stays like clockwork, 
so that there may be no check or stoppage for a moment. 
Every puff stronger than usual luff to it. By watching 
these closely you will gain many a length in the wind's eye. 
Make sure work whilst you can, you know not the moment 
you may require every hair's breadth of vantage ground you 
possess. Here comes a heavier puff than usual. Oh, ho ! 
—what jerk is that ? — weather bowsprit shroud gone !— 
'bout ship at once to save the bowsprit. If the sea is not 
too heavy this damage is easily repaired ; but if there should 
be too heavy water to risk men on the bowsprit, when the 
lashings and spare rope are ready, run her off before the 
wind for a few moments, and let a couple of hands lay out 
and make sharp work of it. You have the room to spare ; 
but if you carry away the stick it will be risky work and a 
poor chance, so let it be done at once and quickly. If you 
should be close to the flag-ship when such an accident as 
this occurs, and with not very weighty weather, you may 
carry on and save the bowsprit by easing in the jib until 
it is halfway on the spar, trimming the. sheet further 'aft: 
it must be a very poor stick indeed that will not stand this. 
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I have seen some twisted sticks stand a race through with 
the whole jib ; but you should never risk anything that 
can be secured, until the urgency of the case demands that 
risk. 

Well, you are all right again, Mr. Tyro, at it you go as 
fresh as ever, your wary friend has drawn up under your lee, 
but still you have the race well in hand, so now for the last 
tug. Aye, there she lifts to a regular comber. Well done 
little ship ! Another and another, the heaviest of all. Bravo ! 
she's going along like a wee sea witch, but, eh ? Steady 
men, don't jump all so wildly, what is wrong now ? " Fore- 
stay gone in the nip !*' Ho, ho ! be cool, Mr. Tyro, your 
troubles are not over yet apparently, but be cool; your 
mainsail is sagging all down in bags, your foresail is burst 
at the foot and adrift, the mast is toppling aft, and all is 
over. Ko, no, not yet. Be cool Mr. Helmsman* Up 
with the helm, sharp for your life, before the mast comes 
tumbling aft amongst ye ; this is no time to stand gaping, 
my lads, scratching heads and rapping palms wont keep the 
mast standing. Two hands jump to the runners and tackles, 
slack up and unhook them, pay out the main-sheet hand- 
somely, and run her off before the wind ; let the foresail run 
down, and bring the runners and tackles forward under the 
eyes of the rigging, get a stout rope strop passed round the 
bowsprit outside the stem, and mind that it is clear of the 
jib tye, in-haul, and bobstay fall. Hook on the lower blocks 
of both runners and tackles, and set them up with a will. 
Toss the boom up with the weather lift, it will ease the 
dead weight of the sail a bit. Another pull on the tackles 
now, and belay. Haul her by the wind again, let go the 
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lifts and trim the main-sheet ; get the reef tackle toggled 
to the broken stay some four feet up ; set this up well, it 
will help the runners ; lace the foresail on again above the 
tackle, and run the head of it up ; pass a presenter on the 
burst luff rope, and take a few long stitches with a palm 
and needle through the torn cloths of the sail ; then set it 
up block and block : you have very few more tacks to 
make, and see, Mr. Tyro, what pluck, determination, and 
perseverance will do. You have the leading tack still, and 
you deserve it, and although I have imagined all these dis-> 
asters for you, and could inflict a good many more upon 
you, yet they will be enough for one match, and I hope any 
one of them may never befal you ; so I leave you at the 
flag-ship, enjoying the hearty cheer which always welcomes 
the hardy ship and daring crew that never succumb to diffi- 
culty, or ttllow a thought of defeat to damp their determi- 
nation to sail and win. No matter what position you hdd 
in a race, or what misfortune may happen short of capsize, 
never give up, although a stern chase is always a long chase, 
yet the leading vessel may fiall in with many a mishap 
which will enable you to regain the advantage your acci- 
dents have caused you to forfeit. Above all, as long as 
your ship^ has a shadow of a chance, never bear up ; it does 
not show that sturdy spirit which should distinguish a 
yachtsman. If you lose one day, you will gain another; 
and when you do happen to have a series of successes, meet 
a defeat with just as joyous a spirit. 
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YARN XI. 

**Vl\ read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril, and adveutVous spirit. 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud. 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spar.*' 

Hbnry IV. 

Of all mishaps that may oecur to you, Mr. Tyro, during 
a race, next to carrying away the mainmast, the most awk- 
ward accident is that of carrying away the bowsprit ; it is 
most generally carried away short off by the gammon iron, 
and no matter in what manner you may be prepared to 
meet the disaster, it will for the time being bring you up 
all standing. Your great object when such a disaster oc- 
curs should be, if possible, to keep your vessel going along. 
In most accidents that past experience points out as likely 
to occur, this object can be accomplished ; but when your 
bowsprit goes the Fates are against you. Tou must heave 
to, in spite of yourself. If you have a good lead up to the 
time of its occurrence, quick and determined work may 
enable you to hold your own still ; so the moment it goes 
shove the helm down and run the vessel into the wind, 
hauling the fore-sheet to windward as you do so, and the 
main-sheet in — not too flat — so that even whilst the crew 
are at work she may be forging ahead, be it ever so little. 
Get the bowsprit alongside and parbuckle it — ^that is, get 
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two lines at each extremity ; pass the bight of the after one 
over the quarter timber head, and of the forward one over 
the fore-sheet cleat, or any other convenient thereto ; then 
passing the ends of each round the bowsprit, divide your 
crew fore and aft, and the spar will roll up handily on the 
lee side. When you have it well up out of the water, make 
fast the ends of your lines, get the jib in and unhooked, 
knock off the bowsprit shroud iron, to which will be attached 
the bobstay, bowsprit shrouds, and topmast stay ; take this 
forward and 'stop it to the forestay outside the stem ; un- 
reeve the jib tye and take the traveller off ; get the heel or 
stump of the bowsprit out of the bitts and shove it below 
out of the way, then roll the bowsprit in on deck and 
point it out through the gammon iron ; pass the traveller 
over, keeping the in-haul fast aboard, reeve the jib tye and 
also make it fast aboard, clap on the bowsprit iron with its 
appendages, and sheepshank the shrouds — also the bobstay 
if the tackle should be short, run out the bowsprit, taking 
care to keep the sheave fair up and down ; then lash the 
broken heel to the bitts, and mind that you at the same 
time pass a good heel lashing; set up your shrouds— 
bobstay and topmast stay ; set a small jib ; now shove the 
helm up, ease your main-sheet, and as she pays off and 
gathers way trim the head sheets. 

This will be but a jury-bowsprit, it is true ; but as it is 
generally in strong winds and heavy seas that a bowsprit 
goes, if it is promptly accomplished you will be astonished 
how she will go along with it. Very often a crew will 
be so taken aback by the crashing off of ft bowsprit, that 
they will stand looking on for some minutes, stupified at 
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the apparently irremediable misfortune; these are the 
precious minutes that, if lost, no after exertion can recover. 
A racing crew should never be taken short for expedients 
to remedy any mishap ; but when it occurs should be ready 
with lightning speed to get the vessel to rights and under- 
way again without stopping to gaze at their opponents, or 
calculate how far they are ahead, or how they will go about 
doing it. You cannot pay too much attention at the out- 
set to the fitting of the bowsprit, so that it may work 
most easily in the bitts and gammon-iron ; if it does not 
run in and out freely, without any jamming in either 
iron or bitts, it will play you nasty tricks when you least 
expect it. It is a great matter to be able to work it easily 
for the purpose of reefing, as nothing eases a vessel so 
much in a heavy head sea as to be relieved of as much of 
the weight of her bowsprit outboard as possible ; and this 
is at any time easy of accomplishment if the bowsprit 
works kind and freely ; but if it is jammed hard home into 
its berth, there it must remain, until, perhaps, a carry 
away occurs, when to get out the stump to make room 
for the jury end will occupy so much time as to render 
fruitless the best-directed efforts and perseverance. 

• Another point to which I must beg your notice is the 
way in which the stem is finished on the fore side of the 
bowsprit gammon- iron; it should be bearded well off, so 
as not to admit of the traveller getting jammed between 
the bowsprit and the stem head. If this be neglected, 
some time or other, when a jib is allowed to fliy in, the 
traveller will become so fixed as to give you a good half 
hour's work to get it clear again. Most racing clippers 
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now-a-days haye their bowsprits fitted with a rack on the 
top part of the* bed* and a stout pinion wheel attached 
to the bitts ; this is an admirable plan, but both rack and 
pinion most be dean cast, of the best material, and most 
accurately fitted. You can rig up a jury topmast in a 
similar manner, which will enable you to set a gaff-top- 
sail for a run home; but, as I think I mentioned to you 
before, the topmast will equally require a sharp eye after 
its fitting; it should work at the cross-trees and masthead 
iron as easily as possible, consistent with a good fit, and, 
above all things, be careful that its heel rope is a perfectly 
sound and stout piece of stuff, for to burst the heel rope 
of a topmast when you are swaying it up may be at- 
tended with serious consequences ; it will come down like a 
thunderbolt, and woe betide the son of Neptune whom it 
meets in its descent : if the crew be fortunate enough to 
escape, it will test the strength of your decks well. 

There are some patent fids in use which work with a 
tripping line from the deck, so as to avoid the necessity of 
sending a hand aloft when about to strike a topmast. Some 
of these work remarkably well, and prove most useful 
in facilitating this operation ; but the tripping line is very 
often much in the way, getting foul of the halyards, &c., 
particularly in a racing vessel. The only perfect self-acting 
fid I ever saw is one invented by that excellent yachtsman, 
Mr. Charles Lynch, of Ballycurrin Castle, Galway. It 
does not require a tripping line, ''fids'* and ''unfids" itself, 
even when the mast is inclined at a considerable angle, 
and, if properly fitted, is not liable to go out of order. 

I would strongly recommend you, to take every oppor- 
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tunity that afifords of making yourself a thorough good 
helmsman. Many men imagine this to be of easy acquire- 
ment, and that if a vessel can be steered a pretty steady 
full-and-bye on a wind, put about in good stvie with a 
rattling dash of the helm to leeward, and a shout that would 
start the hair off a besurskin, and kept a moderately steady 
course off a wind (i.e., not yawing more than four points on 
either side of her course ! !), that is all that is necessary to 
be understood of this most difficult branch of a yachtsman's 
education. Nothing can be more erroneous ; to become a 
perfect helmsman is an acquirement not to be picked up in 
a day, nor a month, nor a year. You require to have a 
thorough knowledge of the effect of the wind upon the sails, 
and separately and combined of their effect upon the vessel ; 
of the peculiarities of a beamy, round-sided vessel in con- 
tradistinction to a long, narrow, lean-ribbed clipper ; of the 
effects of favourable or adverse weather and lee-going tides, 
and to be a good judge of weather indications. Combined 
with such knowledge, the exercise of keen sight, ever-wakeful 
attention, determined courage, coolness, perseverance, and 
great self-control are indispensable. You should be deaf 
to all conversation on board, or badinage from the crews of 
other vessels ; your whole and sole attention should be de- 
voted to take the utmost speed out of your vessel, and to 
seize upon every advantage that may enable you to do so ; 
you should be able to tell to an inch whether each or all of 
the sheets are properly trimmed, or the halyards and pur- 
chases set up, by the manner in which the vessel is going 
and steering with you. 

In tacking to windward you should not lose an inch of 
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water, either by not giving the vessel the full benefit of her 
run up in the wind's eye whilst in stays, or getting life into her 
quickly on the other tack the moment that impetus i& taken 
the fullest advantage of; not a piiff stronger than usual 
should be allowed to pass without screwing her up into it, 
and by so doing gaining as much to windward for the moment 
as practicable. Running off the wind with a quarterly sea 
will test your powers to the utmost, especially if you are 
carrying a press of canvas ; if you suffer the vessel to master 
you then and yaw about wildly, you will be just travelling 
over half as much space again, besides the danger of gybing 
and carrying away boom or gaff, if not the mast out of her. 
Therefore make it a rule to be at the helm as much as pos- 
sible, in light weather or heavy, by » day or by night — at 
night by all means whilst making a passage or cruising ; 
nothing will sharpen up your faculties more than steering 
by night, particularly if it is blowing fresh. By following 
this rule you will be surprised how quickly perfection will 
follow practice ; and once you become practically and tho- 
roughly acquainted with the immense advantage that skilful 
steersmanship lends to the handling of a yacht, a new phase 
of the noble pastime will discover itself; anything that 
appeared difficult before will speedly vanish, doubt and 
hesitation will give place to an entire confidence, apprehension 
of danger will be a thing unknown, and complete and 
glorious enjoyment will pervade every hour of your experience 
afloat. 

The mainmast carried away, Mr. Tyro, will prove, I need 
scarcely tell you, a fatal bar to success in a race, for no 
expedient can remedy such a mishap. Such an accident. 
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however, is of rare occurrence with experienced yachtsmen ; 
it generally results from reckless ignorance, for no man in 
his senses will carry on a vessel with a weak or sprung mast, 
unless it may be just at the last moment of rounding a fls^- 
ship, when the prize is almost within grasp ; then there may 
be some excuse for it, but not even then unless the safety 
of the crew is properly looked after ; if the word is passed 
along that the mast is weak, and that you must carry on 
for the last struggle, then it is all right enough, the men 
will look out for themselves ; if the masthead be sprung 
and sags aft, you can help it by reefing the topmast, and 
very effectually by seizing the balloon jib halyard blocks 
over the upper peak halyard block, leading them between 
the working jib halyards, and setting them up to a strop on 
the bowsprit, outside of the stem head ; at the same time 
if the topping lifts reeve at the eyes of the main rigging, by 
hauling the weather one hand taut, you can relieve the 
masthead of a portion of the weight of the boom, more par- 
ticularly of the jerk consequent upon a sudden rise or scend. 
You should always have the boom fitted with double lifts, 
leading through either cheek or stropped blocks, under the 
eyes of the main rigging. A single lift rove at the masthead 
is a bad plan for a sea-going vessel, and you should always 
combine as much as possible sea-going qualifications, with 
racing requisites. 

In light weather, whilst racing, it is a common practice 
to unhook the lifts from the boom altogether, and toggle 
them to the main rigging; but in heavy blowing weather, 
this should never be allowed. When a mast is carried away, 
it is generally through not easing a vessel to a sudden squall ; 
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in nine cases out of ten it will go jast at the weakest part 
of the spread of the rigging, that is about six or eight feet 
below the cross-trees ; but sometimes when a Tessel is be- 
calmed, and has no way on her, particularly if she is in the 
vicinity of high lands, a squall will strike her with such 
fearful violence as to lay her over on her beam ends, when, 
between the force of the squall and the endeavour to right 
herself, the mast may go short off by the deck. To provide 
against such a catastrophe the crew should be stationed by 
the halyards ready to let everything go by the run, should 
occasion require it. As long as a vessel has way upon her, 
you can handle her to a squall, and shorten canvas, by low- 
ering the foresail, tricing up the main tack, clewing up the 
topsail, and if it comes on heavier still, by lowering away 
the peak halyards, scandalizing the mainsail, and running 
off before the wind until the squall has passed over; but 
when a vessel is becalmed, and lying like a log upon the 
water, before she can gather way enough to be manageable, 
something must go, so your best and safest plan is to strip 
her to the fury of the blast; let her drive under bare poles, 
run up your foresail as she gathers way until she gets before 
the wind, when you can shift and reef, as may appear most 
advisable. The mast being gone, however, it behoves you 
to do something to help yourself; if assistance be not at 
hand ; your first object will be to secure the wreck, par- 
buckle the mast and boom alongside, and cut the hoop 
seizings, gaff lacing, and clew lashing of the mainsail; get 
your sails out of the water and stowed away, your running 
and standing gear next, aud then secure your spars : should 
the mast be gone aloft, it will leave you enough to get a 
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gaff-topsail set lug fashion. To accomplish this, you must 
cast a line over the head of the stump ; this done, send a 
hand aloft by it to lash two or three blocks^ haying lines 
rove through them. By having two double blocks lashed 
on the aft side, you will, perhaps, be enabled, should the 
remains of the mast be long enough, to get the trysail set 
reefed, and a small jib by the fore block; if not, however, 
the topsail will do you good service. Should the mast be 
gone by the deck, you must have recourse to the bowsprit 
bitts, and then if the topmast has escaped the general smash, 
lash it to them and the heel of the bowsprit, making use of 
the topmast rigging as stays ; this will set a large topsail as 
a lug for you : should the topmast be gone use your gaff. 
If you have plenty of sea room these make shifts will do very 
well, but if you are on a lee shore you must immediately let 
go an anchor, and work away then until assistance reaches 
you, which, as there are always plenty of vessels knocking 
about during a race, you may be sure will be speedily 
afforded. 

Either of the above methods you will also find very use- 
ful should this accident occur to you at sea during a passage, 
or on a cruise; but the moment the water becomes smooth, 
and the wind light enough, you should not lose a moment 
in getting up something more substantial than the topmast, 
if the mast is gone by the deck. For this purpose you 
must select either the bowsprit or the boom ; the boom 
will serve you best by knocking the jaws off it ; nail two 
stout cleats near the end of it where you propose the jury 
shrouds to go, and small stop cleats above that for the peak 
and throat halyard blocks of the trysail. Your next and 

o2 
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most arduous task will be to rig a pair of sheers, wbich must 
be done with the bowsprit and topmast; lay the heads aft 
on the taffrail, proportion them so that both legs may be 
even, then pass a stout lashing over both, figure of eight 
fashion ; lay the heels at the water ways, abreast of the 
partners of the mast, where they must be lashed to cleats 
or ring bolts, or to the pin racks. Let your hawser be mid* 
died, hitched over and seized to. the head of the sheers, then 
one part will answer as a fore and the other as an after guy ; 
take the fore part round the windlass, where let one hand 
stand by to take in the slack ; let the remainder of your crew 
then lift the head of the sheers as high as possible, the man 
forward taking in the fore guy round the windlass as they 
do so: next man the windlass and heave up the sheers; 
make fast the guys and pass extra lashings on the heels, 
then heave out the housed part of the carried away mast, 
and sling the boom by the sheers. If you have to sling the 
boom lower than will permit it to hang fair up and down 
for the purpose of stepping, by having a single whip pur- 
chase from the head of it to the head of the sheers, and two 
gun tackle purchases on each side of the deck, with the run- 
ning blocks hooked to a strop at the heel or stepping part, 
you can readily get it to hang fairly for stepping as it is 
hove up by the main purchase of the sheers ; you can then 
enter it fair on the deck, lower it away and step it in the 
kelson (having previously cut a tenon on the boom for that 
purpose); get the jury rigging over it, then lower away the 
sheers as soon as possible, for fear of the weather eating 
you; set up the rigging, get the bowsprit rigged out again 
close reefed, set the trysail, foresail, and storm jibi and on 
you go again. 
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YARN Xn. 

** Come,^I have leam'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden serrltor to doll delay ; 
Belay leads impotent and snail-pac'd beggary ; — 
Then fiery expedition to my wing." 

BiOHABD in. 

It will be necessary Mr. Tyro, to say a few words relative 
to the different circumstances of wind and tide under which 
you may be compelled to start for a sailing match. We 
have already made a start with a fair wind, but as that can- 
not be at all times anticipated, you will do well to make it 
a rule always, when getting under way for cruising, to observe 
closely, so as to impress it on your memory, the direction of 
the wind in relation to the course you are about to steer; 
by doing so, and noting the time occupied in getting off, 
from the moment you start your canvas until you are fairly 
away, you will quickly and almost imperceptibly become so 
skilful, and your crew so smart, that in nine cases out often 
when you are engaged in actual contest you will wrest the 
lead from your antagonists ; and you should always bear in 
mind, that a good start and a commanding lead once ac- 
complished, half the difficulties of the match are overcome. 
In a vessel ably and skilfully taken to the front of a fleet of 
racers, it is wonderAil how quickly and steadily her crew 
settle down to their ,work» and the sooner you get your crew 

o3 
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quiet the sooner your vessel settles down to her work, and 
the more quietness that is established upon her decks the 
more fair play she gets. 

A lead caught up from the start infuses a rare spirit into 
the crewy they become sharp, cautious, and observing ; there 
is no running or jumping about, but all requisite duties are 
performed with a quietness, regularity, and silence, that 
contribute not a little to ultimate success ; leaping about a 
vessel's decks, shouting for a pull here and a pull there; 
now for a sway up on the jib purchase, then for a rally at 
the peak halyards, and anon for a sweat at the topsail tack 
and sheet are very often merely safety valves for the excite- 
ment that prompts a craving to drive a vessel ahead by 
any means that will satisfy the pruriency of the moment. 
The contrary effect is most frequently produced by these 
injudicious proceedings. A vessel is shaken from stem to 
stern, from keel to truck, and instead of gathering powerful, 
steady way, and being allowed to settle into her form of 
going, she is like a race horse with an awkward lout of a 
jockey swaying about in the saddle, and preventing him 
getting into his stride. 

Judge with your own eyes, Mr, Tyro, the next sailing 
match you may be present at. Mark how the crews of the 
veteran clippers, the heroes of many hard-fought days, com- 
port themselves. You will hear no shouting, or see useless 
rushing about upon their decks. Quite the contrary. They 
will appear to be so quiet and almost careless to the ken of 
a novice, that he may be induced to think they have no par- 
ticular ambition to win the race at all, but are merely bound 
on a cruise of fun for the day. Quite ^he reverse, however. 
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hawks* eyes wide open, are there ; and brawny arms and 
daring hearts are ready when the master voice shall call 
them into action. 

There are three methods of starting yachts for matches, 
each of which is peculiar to different yachting stations. The 
first is starting from what is called ^* furled sails,*' but more 
correctly may be termed " loosened canvas** — that is, that 
the gaskets are cast off the mainsail, the foresail is laced 
ready for running up, and the jib hooked on to the traveller, 
with sheets toggled on, and halyards bent ready for setting, 
so that when the starting gun is fired all the canvas has to 
be set. This mode of starting is severe upon crews, as the 
setting of the mainsail of a first-class racing cutter at railway 
speed is no child*s play ; besides the jib and foresail going 
up at the same time, and the gaff-topsail immediately after- 
wards. I need hardly point out to you, that the more 
practised crews have here an immense advantage — indeed, 
will beat far more physically powerful crews by the celerity 
of their movements ; therefore a thorough knowledge gained 
by practical working will stand you in good need upon 
occasion. 

I will draw your attention to a few points requiring atten- 
tive looking after, and your working experience will suggest 
others. In the first place, on the day previous to a race 
have the bending of the mainsail well overhauled ; see that 
the hoop seizings are all sound and closely passed ; have the 
gaff lacing cast off, the head earing hauled well out, and the 
lacing repassed; taking care that the head of the sail is kept 
closely up along the gaff — the main earing on the boom to 
be hauled well out also ; but if the mainsail sets with a tra« 
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veller on the boom, which is an excellent plan, it will be 
time enough to get it out on the morning of the race. Let 
the mast be properly greased to facilitate the working of the 
hoops, and the patent rollers of your peak and main halyard 
blocks, jib and fore-halyard blocks, main-sheet blocks, gaff* 
topsail tye block, oiled ; as also the topmast, gaff, and bow* 
sprit sheaves. All these running smoothly will greatly 
assist the work on deck. When your mainsail is cast loose 
ready for running up, see that the gaff-topsail sheet is all 
clear, the ensign halyards or peak downhaul also, and the 
main tack tricing-line. Mind that the bights of these lines 
are not foul of the skylight, companion, or anything about 
the deck, as the least check to the sail going aloft freely 
causes a &tal delay. If you have double topping lifts, un- 
hook that which would be the lee one when underway, so 
that there be not the cause of delay so sure to occur in 
entering the gaff between both lifts, or a chance of the sail 
going up on the wrong side of a lift, thereby having to lower 
it, or cease hoisting, in order to unhook the refractory lift; 
and another advantage is, that, as the vessel pays off, the 
peak of the sail will not get bagged across, or girthed by the 
lee lift, which would prove a serious check to its rapid 
setting. 

As a general rule, two guns are fired at an interval of 
five minutes, the first to prepare, the second to start. At 
the first, station your crew, the helmsman to his tiller, two 
prime hands to attend the breastfast and quarter springs, 
the rest to the main, peak, fore, and jib halyards; let the 
head-sheets be belayed, with a turn on the bow you are 
going to start from, so that as the jib and foresail go up 
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they may catch and pay her head off on the proper cant. 
This precaution may not, however, be at all times necessary, 
let the main-sheet be eased off to its proper trim (I assume, 
in these cases, that you are to start to windward), in order 
that she may not be brought head to wind again as the sail 
goes aloft. Note by your watch as the five minutes expire, 
and as the main halyards will, be the heaviest pull, and the 
throat of the mainsail should be first up, let two of the fore 
and jib halyard men jump aloft, and be ready to ride down 
the main and peak halyards («. e. to hang on to them, and 
by their descending weight assist the men on deck), cast off 
the breastfast the moment the flash issues firom the muzzle 
of the gun ; by this means her head will be paying off, but 
mind that]the quarter spring is kept belayed. Instantly that 
the men aloft swing to the deck, let them rush to the jib and 
fore halyards ; the peak will be by this time high enough 
for setting the main ; so let the men at the peak halyards 
take a turn with them on the mast bitts, and give a hand to 
run the throat halyards up ; the quarter spring may now be 
cast off according to the judgment of the man in charge or 
your own order ; the throat of the mainsail being up, let 
some of the crew finish the setting of the peak, others give 
a hand at the jib and foresail, and the remainder set the 
gaff-topsail ; then let all hands but two of the lightest sit 
down amidships and to windward ; these two men to coil 
away the falls and clear the decks with all speed. Examine 
the trim of the sheets; if iti>e moderate weather the main, 
jib, and fore sheet falls may be laid along to the body of 
the crew, and only one hand need then move about the decks, 
in order to cast off or take the turns on the timber-headsy 
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kevelfi, and cleats, as you may require to ease off or flatten 
in the sheets. 

Once fairly under way, take a survey of how the sails 
are set» and if your peak purchase, topsail-sheet, topsail 
tack, jib purchase, &c., require an additional pull, berth the 
crew, and get it done whilst the vessel is in stays, if you 
have to tack shortly after starting; if not, let the men creep 
cautiously to wherever the pull is wanting, and when all are 
ready, hold your hand up to the helmsman, and let him luff 
and touch her to the wind ; then a good steady, heavy drag by 
all hands, and everything will go home, and you will avoid the 
danger of carrying anything away by straining and heaving 
whilst the sails are full, yet at the same time you do not 
check the vessel's way through the water. Before the gaff 
topsail is sheeted.home see that the topmast-stay is rounded 
in sufficiently to take the topmast slightly forward, as if it 
hangs aft of the mainmast head you will never get your 
topsail to stand properly. Mind that you have two main-* 
tack tackles, one on each side of the mast, so that in beating 
to windward you can always have a weather one ; if you 
have only one, it should be shifted to windward every tyne 
you tack, as if you allow it to remain set to leeward you 
lose the effect of no inconsiderable portion of the luff of your 
mainsail in the wake of the mast, besides allowing the centre 
of the sail to belly and the foot to round out from the boom. 
On a bowline the main-tack should always be hove dowu 
with the tackle well to windward, by which means you bring 
the luff of the mainsail on the weather side of the mast, 
flatten any slack cloth that may have a tendency to belly in 
the middle, and haul the foot steady and close to the boom. 
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The main-tack tye rove through a score in the neck of the 
boom, with a small tackle setting it up underneath, is a bad 
plan, as by it you pever can get your tack down so as to 
take slack cloth out of the belly of the mainsail* 

The second mode of starting is with the after canvas set 
previously, and headsails down, until the starting gun is 
fired. As this is the general method, and as I have noticed 
it in a former yam, it is unnecessary for me to recapitulate 
it here, furthermore than asking you to remember the des-^ 
cription I gave you then of the breastfast and quarter-spring, 
and the manner in which to work them. I will give you a 
further hint about them now, which, should you at any time 
be circumstanced so that the knowledge of it can be made 
available, will prove, I think, of service in placing you 
A 1 at the start. I will suppose there are eight or ten ves- 
sels to start out of a channel, strait, or harbour, into the 
open sea, with the wind blowing dead in ; you have drawn 
number one, or the weathermost station, and are consequently 
to windward of the lot ; but as it will be a dead beat out, 
of course, unless you can head them at once, in the very 
first tack, they will all be on your weather, and there you 
are to leeward under a wall of canvas, and they dropping 
you astern, one by one, after a fashion that inclines you to 
make use of stroncr language. By a simple little manoeuvre, 
adroitly performed at the outset, you may avoid being placed 
in this disagreeable position. You should cant to star- 
board ; therefore when you take your station you bend on 
and make &st your breast rope and quarter spring on the 
port side ; all the others take their stations under your lee 
expecting that you will so cant to starboard. You are not 
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bound, however, to do any such thing, and you perceivd 
that if you cant your vessel to port you can lay a good long 
leg to windward all by yourself, and no vessel near to ham- 
per you ; therefore you must take your measures thus: — 
pass a line from your starboard bow under the bowsprit 
shrouds and bobstay, clear of your jib and fore sheets, 
which make fast to your breast rope ; pass another line 
from your starboard quarter, taking care to let the bight 
sink clear of your rudder and keel, and make &st the other 
end to your quarter spring, high up. Let this be done 
cautiously and quietly, so that the crew of the next vessel 
may not discover your object, or else they will probably do 
the same to bear you company ; and so on the whole line 
might shift their starting gear, so that instead of being the 
weathermost, you might discover that you were betrayed 
into being the leewardmost through your own cleverness. 
These lines being passed and belayed in their places, proceed 
with your preparations on deck until the first gun fires ; 
then cast off your breast rope and quarter spring from the 
port side, and by the lines haul them smartly up on the 
starboard side ready to cant to port. The other vessels will 
be too much engaged just then to observe you, or if they do 
it will be too late to shift their gear ; thus you will have a 
clear start out by yourself, and by the time you tack you 
may be enabled to weather them all, or they will be so far 
drawn asunder as to enable you to break through their line 
of bearing at a favourable spot, or to tack again upon the 
weather quarter of the one you fear most. This manoBuvre 
can also be performed in the centre of a line of yachts by 
dropping a length astern. 
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YARN XIII. 

^'Away, away, the sunbeam's play, 
Let triumph's note awake thee; 
Loose quick thy sail to fav'ring gale. 
Lest fortune fair forsake thee. 

Away, away, without delay. 
Mariner speed thy bark away.'* 

New Sono. 

The tUrd method of match starting, to which I alluded 
in the preceding Yarn, Mr. Tyro, is that of " underway." 
In a nautical point of view this mode is by far the pleasant- 
est and most advantageous for all parties concerned ; as they 
are enabled to get all requisite canvas well and properly set 
beforehand, have no bother about ground tackle, breast 
ropesy or quarter springs; have plenty of time to get their 
decks cleared up, and their crews quietly berthed : in fact 
every sail, rope, spar, and man is, or should be, in complete 
working order before the signal gun is fired. 

Formerly it was the practice to allow the time for diflfer- 
ence of tonnage at starting, but this system speedily fell into 
disfavour, as it was observed that the vessels which were 
started first very often obtained advantages by slants of wind, 
and particular moments^of ebb or flood tide, which those 
who were started some ten or fifteen minutes afterwards 
were thus deprived of, and vice versa. So that now, when 
yachts are started for a match underway, they are hove-to 
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in a claster some short distance from the flag-ship. Abreast 
of the flag-ship is moored, at a convenient distance, a flag- 
boat, and a gan is fired for each yacht to start, according to 
the number of the station she has drawn. If she passes 
between the flag-ship and boat within one minute, (or what- 
ever time may be determined upon,) after her gun has been 
fired on board the former, that time is allowed to her on 
coming in ; if she does not, the time is added. 

Yessek may be started in this manner yeiy rapidly and 
accurately, as by apportioning the times the result will be 
the same as if they all started firom the flag-ship at the same 
moment. This method is, however, not freqiiently prac- 
tised, except at yachting stations, such as the Clyde, where 
the depth of water ofiiers serious obstacles to laying down 
starting moorings, as although favourable to yachtsmen, yet, 
as Mr. Wombweirs showman used to say, the ** public eye 
must be regarded ; *' and certainly to the uninitiated, it is 
not be any means so picturesque or interesting a sight as 
that offered by the other methods. 

The long line of fine yachts, moored abreast of each 
other; the busy hum of preparation exciting the ear aa 
much as the eye has been; the signal gun thundering forth 
its warning note ; the almost marvellous quickness with 
which fold after fold of canvas towers aloft; the graceful 
careening of each beautifiil craft as she springs with almost 
life-like eagerness ^om the confining bonds just cast off; 
the rushing sound as they sweep away like a flight of sea 
birds, each and every one narrowly criticised. All these 
tend to make the start from moorings by far the most popular 
with the shore-folk. 
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. ' In starting underway, however, it is desirable very often 
to get away from, or orerhaul a dangerous antagonist, so 
that what you lose by not having an opportunity with a 
superiority trained crew of obtaining a commanding lead in 
leaving moorings, you may make up by a little active sea- 
manship in another way. Starting to windward underway, 
the crews of the vessels who mean to go for winning, anxi- 
ously watch the canvas set by each other, and it is a curious 
feet that many a veteran racing seaman's judgment, in th^ 
matter of setting the proper canvas, has been overcome by an 
eager crew, who cannot bear to see another vessel with a gaflf- 
topsail set,^ or with a whole mainsail, when they are under aU 
lower canvas, or perhaps with a couple of reefs down. Then 
the cry is heard, " Surely we can carry canvas as long as 
she can ?" *^ Can we not handle our vessel as well as they 
theirs ? " •* Up wiih our big topsail at once! " " Shake 
the reefs out of the mainsail J ** etc. To which there are 
many eager responses, and as time gets shorter in proportion 
to the length of such arguments, probably the alteration is 
set about just at the time that the last overhaul and final 
pull here or there should set everything to rights. 

Now, Mr. Tyro, upon such occasions keep your weather 
eye open, and as all is &ir in time of war, a little manoBuvre 
or two may cause your most wary opponent disorder that will 
give you a good opportunity of getting well clear of him. If 
it is blowing pretty fresh take your position as much to wind- 
ward, and as close to the flag-boat as will admit of your 
just shaving her to leeward, and weathering the flag-ship 
within the time specified : this position you must take up 
as early as possible, and the more anxious you appear about 
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it the better : heave-to with your fore-sheet to windward, 
and by a little luffing and filling you will soon manage to 
check her exactly in the spot you want. Now, in start-* 
ing underway, once you take up a position, you cannot be 
deprived of it, unless the vessel to start just before you 
hauls up on your weather bow, and by becalming causes 
you to fall off, and then to wear or fill on and stay the ves-* 
sel ; but this you can always prevent by a little sharpness 
and keeping the vessel well in hand, as the lots drawn for 
stations only apply to the order in which you start. 

Having judged your distance pretty well, fill on your ves- 
sel and run down amongst the dangerous gentlemen : one 
of these is to start before you, and as he is very fast will 
probably make long tracks ahead of you unless he can be 
fixed into " queer-street.*' You have previously determined 
that all your play to windward must be made under the 
three lower sails, that is, mainsail, foresail, and working 
jib, and therefore, have your topmast housed. The others 
have followed your example ; now, therefore, is the time to 
attempt a ruse; whether it succeed or not it will not do you 
any harm, and may do some good. 

They, too, are under all lower canvas ; so, as you near 
them, make a show of casting off the topmast shroud tackles, 
and slack up the topmast stay ; have a couple of hands 
casting the seizings off the large gaff-topsail which you in- 
tend to use when you commence to run. Send a hand aloft 
as if to fid the topmast, tack now and reach back to your 
first position ; then heave-to^— the chances are you will per- 
ceive the dangerous gentleman drawing up after you to a&« 
certain do you really mean to set a topsail. 
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Proceed quietly and business-like with jour work ; send 
the topmast on end, but do not fid it; let it hang in the mast 
rope, steady down the topmast rigging, bend the topsail hal- 
yard well up on the yard, and hook on the tack-tackle ; 
keep the sail stopped along the yard as though you meant 
to burst the seizings : you need not bend the topsail sheet. 
Next sway away the topsail, and let it hang as if ready to 
sheet home. This will generally prove enough ; he must 
start before you, and has no time to think further, but per- 
ceives that you are determined to carry on to overhaul him, 
and as a consequence he must do likewise to keep ahead of 
you. So away aloft goes his topmast and topsail, and the 
same with some, if not all of those, that are to start imme- 
diately aft^ you ; just then, if you have managed your time 
properly, the gun fires for him to start. Oflf he goes, buried 
half-deck under, and wishing his gaff-topsail anywhere but 
where it is ; it is pressing his vessel fearfully, and he has to 
sail her fine to save his topmast. It is too late now to re- 
medy it, he must carry her on whether he is inclined or not, 
for the eyes of all are upon him, and sail her he does like a 
man, although she is driven through and into the seas, in- 
stead of being sailed lightly over them : meanwhile you 
must not be idle. 

The naoment he is off let both topmast and topsail come 
down together, secure the rigging, and before the others 
have taken their eyes off the sufferer from overdone canvas, 
your gun fires, and a dapper canvassed little craft bounds 
forth upon the track of her struggling rival. The other 
vessels either will not have time to haul down their topsails, 
or if they do will be in such confusion that your object will 
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be attained, and before they recover from it you will have 
overhauled and passed the vessel ahead of you, and left the 
others to a long stem chase. This manceuvre, if well per- 
formed, is not only often successful, but affords a subject of 
no small amusement amongst the yachtsmen who happen 
to be engaged; for even those who suffer firom it cannot 
avoid a laugh at being skilfully out-manoeuvred. 

A somewhat similar manoeuvre may be executed in run^ 
ning off a wind, with the exception that you run the topmast 
and gaff-topsail up at the very last moment over a reefed 
mainsail. This will enable you to press your vessel on the 
run to leeward ; and previously to hauling her on a wind, 
by lowering the gaff-topsail and housing the topmast, she 
will round up with you under such snug canvas as will cause 
your antagonists to stare if they try it under a whole main- 
sail. Uemember, it is far easier to make sail than to take 
it in during fresh blowing weather, and you can shake a reef 
or two out of a mainsail in one-fourth the time that it will 
occupy in taking them in ; and bear in mind that every 
alteration or addition to a vessel's canvas during a race 
now-a-days is made whilst she is underway: there is no 
heaving-to to haul down a reef, or shift a jib, or set a gaff- 
topsail ; all must be done right away on the moment, and 
that too perfectly, if you wish to win rank amongst the first 
. flight of racing yachtsmen. 

The subject therefore of the proper amount of canvas 
suitable to the weather of the day, should be at all times 
and upon all opportunities closely observed ; it is far better 
to err on the safe side, when you have a smart and practised 
crew and well found vessel, than to find yourself in a posi- 
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tion where all your skill and appliances will be found un- 
available; where, surrounded by a fleet of vessels, any 
attempt to shorten canvas would ensure immediate defeat, 
and yet you are compelled recklessly to drive your vessel 
along, trusting to the chapter of accidents, although you feel 
certain of being left astern ultimately, in consequence of the 
want of non-exercise of a little judgment at the start. 

The state or direction of the tide will very often exercise 
important influence over your speed at the start ; if there is 
a very strong tide running against a light wind, and that 
you have to beat down a river or channel, you may carry a 
large jib and gaff-topsail with great advantage; for the tide 
carrying your vessel bodily to windward, all the canvas you 
can show to the light air you will require, in order to keep 
good way upon her ; and by all means be careful that you 
keep her in the full strength of the tide. With a strong 
wind and a moderate tide both against you, you must be 
careful of too much head canvas, but may carry a square- 
headed gaff-topsail with good results, as the addition to 
your after canvas, if sitting and set well, will enable you to 
burst up through the tide, the effects of which on the rudder 
will render the counterbalancing efforts of a large jib un- 
necessary, and cause the vessel to work very lively. Under 
such circumstances as this an experienced helmsman will 
feel his way almost, and by the pressure of the tiller and 
the working of the vessel tell to an inch as he reaches into 
or out of slack water ; work in the slack water as much as 
you possibly can, every foot of slack water passed without 
being taken advantage of is a vessel's length thrown away. 
Never be led away by the erroneous idea that because you 
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have a &st, well found ship under you, manned by an active 
able crew, that you can aflford to throw away chances; and 
rely altogether on bold, slashing sailing to achieve all your 
triumphs : bold work and bold sailing, when circumstances 
demand them, will oftentimes command success ; but suck 
a system inconsiderately pursued, will as often lead to 
defeat. We should mould ourselves to all circumstances 
conducive to success, or even likely in the most remote 
degree to lead to it, and thus prove ourselves to be the men 
for the occasion. 
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YARN XIV. 

" Stand clear my boys— for a cheer my boys — 
With a will— and three times three! 
Let it peal forth loud — wild, fierce, and proud. 
Far — far o*er the rolling sea: 
Hurrah my boys — for to-day my boys. 
We'll cleave thro' the foaming brine; 
And our burgee bright, as the summer light. 
Well toast in the ruby wine!" 

Nbw Song. 

A YEBY important department of your fit out for the 
season, Mr. Tyro, is that of your boats ; not only in their 
selection in the first instance, but the manner in which they 
are kept, the proper description of oars, fenders, &c. 

For a 50-ton cutter you will have two, a gig and a din- 
ghy ; for a 25-ton cutter you may have two, the first a 
description of boat, half gig, half dinghy, and the second 
a small dinghy ; but for cruising purposes the former will 
be found amply sufficient, as the stowing of two boats 
upon deck will be found to interfere much with the room 
requisite for handling the smaller vessel, as also with the 
comfort of those on board; besides which small dinghys 
'—or, as they are more generally designated, punts — ^are 
a dangerous description of boat, and although they are 
useful when a vessel is on her home station for the pur-* 
pose of cleaning the copper, fetching ofi^ coke, water^ &c.) 
and such like dirty work, yet when taken on a cruise the 
crew very often use them for landing, or other purposes. 
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during weather whicli requires a much abler description 
of boat, and I have witnessed some very ugly accidents 
owing to the incautious handling of small, cranky punts. 
In &ct, I would strongly recommend you to avoid those 
very small, handy-looking cockle-shells ; they are very neat 
looking and pretty to the eye, but are nothing better 
than man-traps. A friend of mine, rather disposed to 
idiosyncracy, had one of these little froth-bubbles attached 
to his yacht, which he prized greatly, inasmuch as nobody 
could sit in her and row her but himself; it afforded him 
considerable amusement occasionally when an adventu- 
rous green hand, despite his warning, would essay an at- 
tempt to master the unruly little craft ; a speedy capsize 
invariably was the result, until at last the little beauty 
acquired the appropriate designation of the " Coroner's 
Inquest.'* My poor friend received frequent cautions, but 
familiarity with danger often engenders recklessness. He 
left one moonlight night to fish in an adjacent bay ; what 
occurred no one ever knew, but the result realized the fore- 
boding that had long been entertained: his corpse was 
discovered floating not very far from what might be truly 
called his coffin. Although a splendid swimmer he perished, 
and it was . conjectured that in his endeavours to right the 
punt and get into her again, in order to have a triumph 
over his advisers, he had so far exhausted his strength as to 
become incapable of further exertion. Thus a good maa 
and an excellent yachtsman was ignobly lost through an 
obstinate disregard of the oft-repeated warning — *' Some 
day or other she will play you a trick :*' a sad one she did. 
In the selection or building of your boats, be particular 
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to combine lightness with strength, buoyancy with stability, 
and speed with seaworthiness. 

By attending to these points minutely you will become 
possessed of boats having the most perfect qualifications 
for all purposes of cruising or racing ; firstly they will be 
found easy to get on board, not unnecessarily cumbrous on 
a vessel's deck, and will bear knocking about and beaching 
without becoming leaky, than which nothing can be more 
wretchedly uncomfortable; secondly, they will tow lightly, 
cany sail or considerable weight without danger of capsizing, 
(very often with a fair wind a proper and safe lug sail will 
save your crew many a weary mile's pull,) will be found 
admirably convenient in landing on shoal beaches, and 
should you have to leave your gig over your slipped anchor 
and chain during a race, should it come on to blow, with a 
strong tide, she will escape the chance of foundering; 
thirdly, they will be able to take you off against a head wind 
and sea smartly, keep their crew, passengers and luggage 
dry, and should you require to tow your vessel in a calm 
will assist the exertions of the crew materially. To combine 
lightness with strength, the description of timber used in 
building a boat is the chief consideration ; elm or oak for 
planking is considered the most durable, but it makes a 
boat too heavy for yacht use ; pine planking will be found 
equally as durable, if properly taken care of, with the keel, 
stem, transom, stem-post, gunwale, breasthook, knees and 
timbers made from oak : thwarts and benches of pine, and 
rudder of oak. 

But no matter of what materials a boat is composed ; 
unless all her parts are accurately and closely fitted to each 
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other, she will not possess the required strength, and will 
be quickly shaken loose, and become leaky as an old basket ; 
therefore, examine the construction of your boats narrowly, 
and do not spare a few pounds extra in securing first-iate 
workmanship ; for a first-rate boat builder will construct a 
boat out of half the scantling of timber, that shall be twice 
as strong as one in which the utmost size of stuff required 
has been uselessly expended by a bungler. Properly con-* 
structed boats are copper fastened and riveted throughout. 

In combining buoyancy with stability, the fiill breadth 
of the beam aloft should be carried well down to the load 
water-line, so as to form what is called ^* a knuckle on the 
bilge;" then with a moderate rise of floor, and a slight hol^ 
low along the garboard streak, you secure little displace- 
ment, and a good floaty boat ; possessed of stabilily, both 
at the water-line and aloft, drawing little water and suitable 
for shallow landings, and with a good flat floor carried well 
fore and aft. 

To secure speed with seaworthiness length is a great ob- 
ject, and, having regard to the cap^icity of your, yacht for 
stowing them on deck, you should give the boats the utmost 
inch you can in length, proportionate to their beam. The 
entrance should be as fine as a knife below the water-line, 
and the delivery tapering equally tine aft, but gradually, so 
as not to leave a lump under the quarter : over the water- 
line forward let the bows flare out well — they will prove a 
good lifting power in a heavy sea ; will dash the water aside 
instead of taking it in, and by enabling the beam to be car- 
ried throughout, aloft, will give more room on the thwarts 
for the men, and consequently more power over their oars. 
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The upper lines aft should gradually swell outward, also up 
to the benches for the sitters» and be rounded neatly to the 
transom. Thus you will secure a good roomy boat, with 
her floor carried well fore and aft, haying a fine bottom with 
the least displacement, and good stability in her body. A 
boat rounded off in the bilge, just like a bottle, much rise 
in her flooring timbers, a short floor, a bow like a wedge 
from keel to gunwale, and her quarters cut away, although 
she may look as well as paint and varnish can make her, 
and pleasing to the eye, yet unless she is possessed of the 
points I have endeavoured to enumerate will turn out a sad 
bargain :— >wet, crank, uneasy in the sea, heavy to pull, and 
especially dangerous under sail. 

Another very particular point in the fitting of yachts' 
boats is the placing of the thwarts, rowlocks, and stretchers, 
so as to enable the rowers to exercise their muscular powers 
with the most beneficial effect : if the thwarts are placed too 
high or too low, the rowlocks too near or too far, and the 
stretcher not so as to give a good purchase to the feet, the 
best man that ever handled an oar will be placed at serious 
disadvantage; and the crew cannot row with such strength 
and in such form as will be creditable or useful. The 
thwarts should be placed so as to enable the men to sit well 
over their oars, the rowlocks so that they can reach well for- 
ward to grasp the water ahead with their oars, and the 
stretcher so that the whole power of the stroke may be given 
from the legs : by having these details properly looked after, 
the crew will be enabled to exercise their powers in propel- 
ling the boat to the best advantage, and with the least bodily 
distress to themselves. 

Q 
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Of whatever wood the oars are made, whether ash, fir, or 
pine, see that the strength of the loom is carried well down 
to the blade, and that the latter be not too long or too wide: 
wide blades to oars do not propel a boat a bit faster than 
moderate-sized ones, and rowing against wind they are kill- 
ing on men, besides being clumsy and liable to be smashed: 
a neat, well-shaped blade will enable a man to row clean, 
fast, and strong, and to stick to his work beside. By con- 
tinuing the strength of the loom to where it joins the blade 
you avoid an oar with a spring in it : such an implement is 
only fit for firewood, and this is the drawback to ash oars — 
unless they are properly proportioned they have a great 
spring. A spring in an oar deprives the stroke of a great 
deal of its power in the water, by not presenting the same 
effectual angle throughout to its resistance. The blades of 
all oars and paddles should be neatly banded witk copper 
close to the end to prevent them splitting. 

A spare oar or paddle should always be carried in case of 
accident : two boat-hooks should be in the gig, and one in 
the dinghy : the thowle-pins should be made of hard wood, 
and secured to their respective places on the gunwale by a 
strong lanyard rove through the rowlock holes, and spliced 
into the ends of the thowles. A spare thowle hanging on 
the bight of the lanyard will guard against the accident of 
carrying one away. A neat brass yoke, with cotton lines, 
for the rudder, a handy water-breaker, a galvanized grap- 
nel, with good length of painter, mast and lug sail, and a 
boat compass, complete the equipment of your gig. 

It has been found of advantage to the steering of a boat 
to have the rudder made longer than usual, so as to project 
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below the keel : in such a case it is necessary that the rud- 
der pintle must be made double the usual length, or quite 
as much longer as the rudder descends below the keel. A 
pennant of light line is rove through a hole in the rudder 
and led through a score in the transom into the stem-sheets, 
so that when you are getting into shoal water by hauling 
on the pennant you can lift the rudder on a level with the 
keel, to prevent its striking the ground and being carried 
away : the bottom of the rudder should be rounded to pre- 
vent its catching weeds, grass, &c. 

Crimson, blue, or green leather cushions, and a handsome 
mahogany back-board, with the name of the yacht, or the 
armorial bearings of her owner emblazoned thereon, gives 
a finished and elegant appearance to the stem-sheets of a 

gig- 

And now, Mr. Tyro, a few words as to the handling of 
your gig, for believe me, simple as it may appear, there is 
some little skill required to do so properly ; and a smartly 
manned, well rowed, cleverly handled yacht*s gig is as sure 
an indication of a superior kept yacht as there can be. First, 
then, when the gig is ordered alongside, let her be brought 
up so that the stem-sheets shall be immediately opposite 
the accommodation ladder: the stroke, first and second 
beam oarsmen will be seated, with their oars tossed, the 
handles restiog on the floor : the bowman standing holding 
on forward with his boat-hook. The boat's mast with the 
lug sail neatly furled, the spare oar, and the stroke-oarsman's 
boat-hook laid amidships along the thwarts : cast your eye 
over the boat and see that she is spick and span clean as a 
new pin, that one man has not on a red cap and a blue frock, 
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a second with his tarpaulin hat and doth jacket, a third 
with a white frock, and the bowman with the everlasting 
dirty canvas trowsers supported by one brace, and perhaps 
in his shirt sleeyes. Let all, on the contrary, be attired alike 
in the proper uniform suitable to the weather, and wearing 
their tarpaulin hats, with the vessel's name on the ribands. 
If you are going a distance from the yacht, see that their oil 
skins are stowed away for use in case of a change of weather, 
that the water-breaker is full and in its place, a large sponge, 
a mop, a boat-scoop or bailer, and the grapnel ready for 
service, should you have to land on a beach. Having satis- 
fied yourself that all is correct, your sailing-master, in his 
uniform, will stand by to hand you and your friends the 
man-ropes, your steward will look after your hard-weather 
fittings, the stroke oarsman will turn back the cushion next 
the ladder to prevent it being soiled by footmarks, until all 
th^ sitters are in : seat yourself at the yoke-lines, and give 
the order, " Shove off!" your bowman with a vigorous shove 
wiU send the boat's head away from the yacht's side, then 
lay his boat-hook in amidships, and toss his oar the same as 
the others; you then give the word "Let &I1," and the four 
oars are dropped simultaneously and lightly into the water, 
and with a good steady stroke the boat is underway. 

With respect to the rowing you must work your crew into 
a good style ; nothing can be uglier than one man labouring 
with one shoulder up in the air, and throwing his body into 
the centre of the boat ; another describing all kinds of fancy 
flourishes with his elbows, and jerking himself out over the 
gunwale ; a third with his back doubled up like a cod in a 
fish kettle, and feathering his oar like the arm of a windmiU; 
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whilst the fourth takes it easy, and just delivering his oar*s 
blade on the top of the water, sweeps it back along the sur- 
face, scattering the crest of each ripple aft in a shower of 
spray, much to the discomfort of yourself and friends. 

Let each man sit square upon his thwart, and rather on 
its after edge, looking neither to port or starboard, but right 
aft ; let the stretcher be rather short for his legs than other- 
wise, his heels touching, and his toes turned well out; let 
the back be held straight, the head erect, and the chest 
thrown out, the arms loose and free, the outer hand near the 
end of the oar, and the inner one just on the swell of the 
loom for the purpose of feathering; then let every man 
throw his body aft simultaneously, shoot out his arms at 
the same time over his toes, straight and low, which will 
enable him to feather high, and row clean in a heavy sea, 
chop the oar into the water until the blade is covered, and 
no deeper, heave his body back with a uniform, easy, yet 
powerful swing, keeping his arms straight until just the end 
of the stroke, when he should bring his elbows back close 
to his hips until his hands strike his body below the ribs ; 
the swing back and the power of the arms are greatly 
assisted by straightening the legs, and, in fact a good oars- 
man uses his legs as much, if not more, than his arms in 
giving effect to the stroke. 

The moment the oars grasp the water well forward they 
should be ripped through it with a swing, and the body 
should not be thrown far back, as it is an expenditure of 
force without corresponding results; once the oar blade 
passes a little beyond the rowlocH, it should be" delivered, 
and if the spray is dashed aft, and not upwards, it shows 
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that each man is rowing his stroke fairly through the water; 
but if the spray is thrown up, he has commenced to feather 
in the water before delivery, thus losing power, and if not 
corrected, will soon find himself on his back, with perhaps a 
thowle-pin carried away through '* catching a crab.** 

Another great evil of allowing men to throw their bodies 
far back in the stroke is, that it tends to depress the boat*s 
head with a jerk, and they are rowing into the sea instead 
of oyer it. Never allow a man to row from his arms alone ; 
strong muscular men are prone to it, but such a system 
soon wears them out, and one of them allowed to do so 
would spoil the rowing of the best trained crew that ever 
sat in a boat. 

It is by the equal distribution of the labour over the body, 
a square firm seat, the head erect, and chest expanded, so 
as to give freedom to the play of the lungs, that a crew are 
enabled to pull &st and with equal strength from first to 
last ; and the uniformity induced by constantly looking at 
the stroke oarsman, soon makes each man keep time and 
stroke to the second, and enables them to send a boat along 
at top speed with perfect ease and comfort, at the same time 
habituating them to a neat and effective style. If you are 
going to a landing stairs, or alongside of another yacht, you 
must use your yoke lines with a little judgment; keep some- 
what to leeward of the object you want to get alongside of, 
bring the boat's head round with an easy sweep at full speed; 
as you near it, give the order *' In bow"; the bow-oarsman 
will then lay in his oar, and stand in the bow, boat-hook 
in hand; when you have judged the distance that she 
will run up with her way alone, give the order "Oars ;'* the 
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other three men will tosa up their oars, and lay them in 
with the blades forward, taking care as they do so not to let 
fall with a crash on the head or body of the bowman ; nor 
yet in the boat, lest the blades be split ; then, as she closes 
in, give her head another sheer out, and she will glide along- 
side handsomely, when the stroke oarsman seizes his boat- 
hook and assists the bowman to hook on ; the fenders are 
thrown over the gunwale by the other hands to prevent her 
sides being chafed, and when you get on shore or otherwise 
she is shoved off to the extent of the boat-hook staffs, or 
should other boats be coming alongside lies off under a pair 
of oars until required. 

Nothing can be more lubberly or ridiculous than to bring 
a boat full tilt stem on to a landing-stairs or yacht: I have 
seen this occur on -more than one occasion, with men who 
should have known better, when, at the last moment, either 
through shame or alarm, they have allowed her to go bang 
on, with a shock enough to start the hood-ends from the 
stem, scattering their crew about in admirable confusion of 
legs and arms, to be greeted with a shout of derisive laugh- 
ter by the shore folk, or the quite audible anathemas of a 
careful skipper, who witnessed the dinge in his vessel's cop- 
per, or the paint scraped off her bends, with a disgust he is 
at no pains to conceal. 

Should you ever find yourself near such a predicament, 
or in danger of running into another boat, that may appear 
suddenly from behind a vessel in a crowded harbour, don't 
be flurried, the simple order ** Stem all," to the crew, will 
bring your boat up all standing, by their holding water 
with the oars, and backing strongly. Should you be caught 
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in a heavy broken sea whilst making for the yacht, and you 
find it overpowering you, get the boat's head to it, and lie 
on the oars, just keep steerage way until she bears down to 
you. Whilst waiting her approach if a very heavy comber 
comes rolling down upon you, keep her stem on to it, and 
as it comes near back her steadily before it, so as not to offer 
any resistance ; she will rise at the same time that she re- 
cedes from it» and the moment it roUs under her make the 
crew give way a stroke or two steadily, give her a sheer with 
the rudder transversely across the back of the wave, so as 
to prevent her pitching too heavily to recover herself before 
the next comes on, meet her again with the helm, and enter 
her fairly to the sea as before, backing her before its violence, 
and thus you will make excellent weather of it until the 
yacht arrives to your assistance. It requires just a little cool- 
ness, a quick eye, and a ready hand ; when your crew per- 
ceive you are possessed of these qualifications they will have 
perfect confidence in you. When the vessel nears you she 
should run up under your lee, so as not to give you her 
wash in addition to the weight of the sea, and heave-to to 
windward ; you can then pull up under her lee, humouring 
the seas as before ; let her crew heave you a line, which pass 
under the foremost thwart, and sheer the boat off clear of 
her, veering and hauling on the line as the sea may require. 
The moment a smooth time offers make a dash for the main 
rigging ; don*t attempt to board her on the lee quarter, for 
should she make a sudden scend in the sea she would smash 
you, boat, and crew, into very respectable fragments with 
her main boom under her quarter. Get the oars, cushions, 
&c., out of her, unship the rudder and thowle-pins, make 
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ast the end of another pamter along with her own to the 
ring bolt in her stem, and veering out a good scope of both, 
make one &st on each quarter of the yacht; thus you will 
tow her steadily until an opportunity ofifers to take her on 
board. 

In boarding a yacht underway, with a dinghy, or punt, 
in moderate weather, the moment you heave the painter to 
the men on deck, jump aft and sit down, when they can 
haul you alongside safely ; but if you remain forward, from 
the bow being deeper than the stem through your weight, 
she will take a sheer and turn bottom aloft with you to 
a certainty. If the crew shduld heave you a line, do not 
attempt to hold it on with the idea of hauling yourself along- 
side, if you do she will take a sheer from the same cause, 
and over she goes ; let them veer it out until you have 
made it fast forward and got aft, and then they can haul 
you up. 

In landing on a beach where there is a broken sea and 
surf, the safest plan is to get the boat*s head to the sea, 
and back her steadily in ; if you attempt to row or sail her 
very fast on to it, with the idea of escaping the seas by su* 
perior speed, you will find yourself sadly mistaken : the 
chances are ten to one that she will broach to the first sea 
that strikes her, because it is almost impossible to keep a 
boat's stem fairly to it, and the moment it is lifted by the 
broken comb of the wave, the rudder is rendered useless, 
and all control over her is gone ; no speed that can be im- 
parted by sail or oar will outstrip that of the wave; but by 
presenting a boat's bow to the violence of the sea, you retain 
command of her with the rudder, and by judicious manage 
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ment with the oars, bring her best and most floaty qualities 
into operation, overcoming its fuiy by a passive resistance. 
The moment she is in the surf give her way in to the shore, 
all hands jump overboard just before she strikes, and stand 
by to run her up on the beach. 

No yacht should be without a couple of Carte*s life4)uoys; 
one on each quarter, looped up with beckets and toggles, 
and always ready for immediate use. I have witnessed the 
utility of this precaution on several occasions when men 
were knocked overboard. Bosses and seats made of painted 
canvas, stuffed with cork shavings, and having becket loops 
round them are extremely convenient on board a yacht, and 
make excellent life-buoys. With air-tight copper or zinc 
vessels fitted into the bow, and under the stem-sheets of 
your gig, and with vulcanized India-rubber tubing placed 
under the thwarts, you can convert her into a very respect- 
able life-boat, and although she will not possess all those 
self-righting and other qualities, yet still, though filled with 
water, she cannot sink under you, and even moderate assist- 
ance will keep a number of men floating until succour reaches 
them. A Scottish yachtsman, the late B. W. Laurie, Esq., 
of Bothesay, applied India-rubber most ingeniously in the 
construction of various forms of berth mattrasses, sofa 
cushions, pillows, &c., all of which form life-buoys, and 
are worthy of attention. 

Under the head of Signalling, you will find occupation 
for leisure hours, combining information with agreeable 
amusement. Commodore Ackers' s Code of Signals being 
the one generally adopted by yachtsmen, and recognised by 
the Admiralty, is that best adapted for you to make yourself 
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acquainted with ; besides the numeral flags used in it being 
the same as those used in MarryaiPa Mercantile Code^ give 
you the fecility of communication with merchant ships, as 
well as with yachts and men-of-war. As this Code enters 
fully into all details of day and night signalling, it would be 
superfluous my doing so, furthermore, than telling you that 
to work Day Signals properly and sharply you must have 
two complete sets of Ackers' flags : irrespective of the pur-* 
poses, however, for which you require them, they will give 
your ship a very imposing appearance when she is ''dressed 
in her best*' for regatta days, or on state occasions. 

The best plan for keeping these flags in order, and ready 
at any time. for use, is to have two rolls of canvas made 
somewhat similar in shape to a portable dressing-case; let 
each roll be sewn with rows of pockets, having the number 
or name of each flag legibly painted thereon ; thus the two 
sets will be kept distinct, confusion avoided, and you can 
turn from one roll to the other for the flag you require while 
those that have been used are being folded and returned to 
their respective pockets again.'*' 

The moment you discover a Signal made, write down the 
numbers of the flags the first thing, then refer to your Code 
and ascertain its reading, writing it opposite the numbers 
you have taken down ; seek for an answer suitable, write it 
down below the question, with the numbers of the flags that 
make it opposite : then proceed to answer the question by 

* Mr. Hunt the publisher of the Universal Yacht List, has got up 
these flag rolls very neatly: They fold up in a small space and stow 
away handily. — The Patent Seamless Flags are well adapted for this 
purpose, and he has a Code of Signals for the inspection of any 
yachtsman. 
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hoisting these flags ; proceed in this manner all through, 
writing down both questions and answers, and you will not 
experience the slightest difficully after the second or third 
attempt 

And noW| Mr. Tpo« ^' ^^^ present I take my leave, 
wishing you many pleasant cruises, and successM sailing 
matches, which are quite in your own power to realize. 



FINIS. 
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